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Ben Pinchot 








Max Gordon 


An almost unequaled record of success be- 
hind him, Max Gordon, with The Great 
Waltz, shifts the scene of his activity to the 
R. K. O. Centre Theatre—whose record of 
failure challenges the best endeavour of even 
this hero of a Broadway Success Story. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


End of a Theatre Ghost—A 
Record and Reminder for 
The Summer Theatres 


WO years ago when Katharine 

Cornell interrupted the run of 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
to take a few weeks’ badly needed rest, 
conventional theatre folk threw up their 
hands in horror at such extravagance. It 
was an established theatre tradition, or 
superstition, that the successful run of a 
play could not be interrupted and taken 
up again at the same point of success. 
But The Barretts did it, and doubtless 
added to the play’s length of life by a 
new and unwearied approach. And now 
Dodsworth, interrupted to let Walter 
Huston play Othello at the Central City 
Festival, has done it again, closing for 
seven weeks and playing to standing 
room only the week of the re-opening. 
There were, it is true, only a few plays 
on the boards to compete with Dods- 
worth’s return. But only one of them 
was playing to full houses, so that, ob- 
viously, the audience that went to see 
the story of the typical American busi- 
ness-man and his life-hungry wife 
wanted to see Mr. and Mrs. Dodsworth 
and nobody else—unless, perhaps, it was 
Walter Huston, Fay Bainter, and Maria 
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“Blow the trumpets, bang the brasses” 


the Savoyards here! 


IRGIL GEDDES is the first 

guest playwright invited to use 
the Iowa University Theatre’s new 
playwright studio for rehearsal and 
presentation of his own works. The 
invitation offers Mr. Geddes, author 
of Native Ground, a trilogy on the 
Theatre Guild schedule, ten months 
of this fortunate occupation. 


—for are 


N addition to the theatre reforms 

indicated in the new code in- 
cludes the formation of an organiza- 
tion called Theatre Authority, Inc., 
to have control of all theatre benefits. 
Since the promotion of benefits for 
every conceivable cause has become 
notorious for its crookedness—with 
accounts of backers converting 85 per 
cent of the gross to their own uses 
and of actors denied even traveling 
expenses—Theatre Authority, Inc., 
seems to have a sound duty to per- 
form. The Board will codperate with 
the Department of Public Welfare 
in passing on benefit permits, and will 
have the right to make checks on 
all box-office and attendance records. 
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= HE play that opened the famous 
Royal Theatre at Drottning- 
holm, Sweden, 170 years ago was re- 
cently revived as the first public 
production to be given in the charm- 
ing playhouse since its reconstruction 
in 1922. The play was The Ward, 
translated by Agne Beijer, who also 
directed the production, from the 
French (in which it was originally 
played). A Soirée at Drottningholm, 
a tableau based on a contemporary 
painting by Per Hillestrom, was used 
as a curtain-raiser, and a Royal 
Opera divertissement concluded the 
program. 
7 

LEMENCE DANE has made 

the adaptation of L’Aiglon with 
which Eva Le Gallienne will open 
her New York season in November. 
Miss Dane has already figured in the 
season’s theatre news as the author of 
Moonlight Is Silver, produced under 
her direction in London with Ger- 
trude Lawrence and Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., heading the cast... . The 
author of The Wind and the Rain, 
Dr. Merton Hodge, has a new play, 
too, scheduled for a premiere in Lon- 
don this month, Grief Goes Over. 

8 


HE Ballet Russe, now with 

Monte Carlo dropped from its 
title, announces its return to New 
York this winter after a phenomenal 
success in London, ranking with Elis- 
abeth Bergner’s popularity as the sen- 
sations of the season. The Ballet has 
just contracted to return to London 
not only for next season but for the 
next three years. That announcement 
is accompanied by the pleasant rumor 
that the Ballet’s season and that of 
the opera will overlap, allowing the 
two organizations to join forces in 
such works as Prince Igor and the 
Fiancée du Tsar—a combination that 
New York may well envy. 

é 

K & HE Chicago Grand Opera Com- 

pany, in addition to the regular 
opera ballets, has invited Ruth Page, 
as ballet mistress, to present an all- 
ballet program each Friday night. 
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Ouspenskaya. And the fact that they 
could not be seen in July and early Aug- 
ust in no way affected the desire of the 
public to see them in late August and 
early September. 

Twenty years ago it was next to im- 
possible to rent a New York theatre for 
a special matinee because of producers’ 
superstitious fears of breaking in on an 
established run or opening a theatre for 
a single performance without the reign- 
ing star’s name in electric lights. But 
today the special matinee of unusual 
plays is a welcome and invigorating 
feature of every theatre season. More- 
over, theatres are opened for dance re- 
citals, concerts and other events with no 
fear of an avenging fate. So, step by 
step, a little simple courage can break 
down these clichés that interfere with 
the theatre’s flexibility and freedom. 


HE summer theatres have had their 

most successful and their least suc- 
cessful year. A few of the best of 
them have been enabled by the response 
of their audience at the box-office to 
lengthen their season, and some of them 
are still keeping their doors ajar as the 
doors of Broadway are swung open. 
Many, however, have had an unhappy 
time, chiefly because their leaders per- 
sist in believing that there are, ready and 
waiting for production, hundreds of fine 
American plays that need only be seen 
to be admired. Actually, anybody who 
has been in aay position to read avail- 
able scripts knows that there is a great 
deal of potential playwriting talent, but 
very little actual unrecognized accom- 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


plishment. The great lack in our theatre 
is not the lack of the opportunity for 
production, but the lack of patient, 
painstaking, quiet opportunity for young 
playwrights to watch their immature or 
unperfected efforts in rehearsal, with 
the chance of rewriting slowly and more 
wisely before the play is presented com- 
mercially. 

A professional producer can, to ad- 
vantage, take a script by a professional 
writer and test out its playing values, its 
speed and its general audience effects in 
a professional theatre like Lawrence 
Langner’s Country Playhouse at West- 
port. An organization like the Group 
Theatre can, to advantage, take a play 
which they expect to present profession- 
ally the coming season and work on it in 
the peace of the country for weeks on 
end, without hurry, without audience. 
But the directors of certain summer 
theatres who clamor for anybody’s un- 
tried scripts and rush them into produc- 
tion in a week, expecting to make money 
or to create or solidify an audience with 
such fodder, are doing inestimable dam- 
age to the cause they mean to serve. And 
it is talking nonsense to say that the sum- 
mer theatres fail of their purpose when 
they reproduce the Broadway successes 
of an older day. Provided they choose 
well and do their job well, there is 
nothing happier in their program than 
bringing back some fine play of ten or 
twenty years ago, with fine players who 
have longed for the chance to try their 
skill at something not bearing last win- 
ter’s date. The summer theatre is an 
actor’s as well as a playwright’s theatre. 
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LISABETH BERGNER will 
repeat her stage role in Escape 
Me Never! for the British and 
Dominions Film Productions before 
coming to New York for a New 
Year’s opening in the Kennedy play. 
oe 
YNN RIGGS’ latest play, More 
Sky, was given its first produc- 
tion recently at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, with the author directing. 


= 

N the French journals the theatre 

olumns are empty. One of the 
more informing, after the informa- 
tion that a version of the White Horse 
Inn is at the Mogador, and a summer 
Follies at the Folies-Bergére, prints 
this glaring paragraph which indi- 
cates as well as anything could how 
few American tourists there are in 
Paris this season: “Opéra-Comique, 
Odéon, Ambigu, Arts, Atelier, 
Athénée, Bouffes Parisiens, Comédie 
des Champs-Elysées, Daunou, Gaité- 
Lyrique, § Gymnase, Madeleine, 
Mathurins, Michel, Michodieére, 
Montparnasse, Nouveautés, Céuvre, 
Pigalle, Porte-Saint-Martin, Poti- 
niére, Renaissance, Saint-Georges, 
Sarah-Bernhardt, Studio des Champs- 
Elysées, Théatre de Paris, Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées, Trianon-Lyrique, 
Variétés, Vieux Colombier, closed for 
the summer.” 

The French columns in English 
and American journals are a little 
more communicative, not about what 
is happening but about what is ex- 
pected to happen when the autumn 
season begins, and especially in the 
smaller theatres. Gaston Baty is 
about the only one of the insurgent 
directors who stays where he was, at 
the Montparnasse. Pitoeff is remaking 
a small cinema house for theatre use. 
René Rocher goes to the Vieux Co- 
lombier, Jouvet from the Comédie 
des Champs Elysées to the larger 
Athénée. The most interesting bit of 
news concerns a partnership between 
Jacques Copeau and Dullin, with a 
home at the Atelier, Copeau opening 
the season with a new version (by 
Jules Delacre) of As You Like It. 











ON THE UP-AND-UP 


Broadway in Prospect 


By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


ILLY SUNDAY used to describe a man who had had a 
B certain experience with the rough under edges of life as 

having fallen so low that he had to look up to see bottom. 
It was a clear and picturesque description although it was not in 
essence original. In The Garland of Meleager an epigram is 
recorded about little Hermogenes, who, when he let anything fall 
on the ground, had to drag it down to him with a hook at the end 
of a poie, and probably between the day of the epigrammatist and the 
day of the revivalist the figure has been used a hundred times to 
portray the limit of physical, mental, social degradation. But it is 
just as vivid today as it ever was, and might well have been 
applied, in 1933, to express the condition of the American theatre, 
both in New York and on the road. 

Nothing of great or special import has happened since that time. 
There were no monumental productions in 1934. There are no 
outstanding new talents that have burst upon a waiting world, in 
playwriting, in acting or in production. In stage design the old 
names—that is, the names we knew well by 1933—are still the best. 
And yet it would be a dull man who did not see all around him 
the evidence of fortunate change in the American theatre. 

Something has happened that makes the theatre of a few years 
ago seem old-fashioned. The Winter Garden, for example, opened 
a somewhat hesitant season with Life Begins at 8:40, a good, 
typical Winter Garden show—lively, gay, expert, colorful, ribald— 
featuring such popular comedians as Bert Lahr, with some new 
skits well adapted to his peculiar talents, and Ray Bolger with a 
few new stunts and the best of his old mad dances as good or better 
than ever. Adrienne Matzenauer, with an attractive presence and 
a lovely voice, and the Charles Weidman dancers with Esther 
Junger were good additions. And it is, by now, a pretty well es- 
tablished fact that when you let Albert Johnson loose with a big 
stage and a many-scened revue your eye will be rewarded with 
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Paul Hansen-Leo Pavelle 





Lire Becins AT 8:40 


SETTINGS BY ALBERT JOHNSON 





John Murray Anderson stages for the Shuberts the first large-sized revue of the 
new season, Life Begins at 8:40, which has music by Harold Arlen and lyrics by 
Ira Gershwin and E. Y. Harburg. Below, Ray Bolger and Dixie Dunbar are 
seen dancing before one of Johnson’s colorful and ingenious revolving stages 














THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD BY THE D’OyLy Carte CoMPANY 


Theatre fashions may come and go but the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
take no note of time or change—nor do the enthusiastic audiences that 
greet them. The D’Oyly Carte company from London’s Savoy Theatre is 
giving New York the operas as they were first presented under the au- 
thors’ supervision. Martyn Green, leading comedian of the troupe, and 
Sydney Granville, noted for his interpretations, are in The Yeomen cast. 

















BROADWAY IN PROSPECT 


about as much scenic pleasure as one single evening can afford. 

All of which may sound as if Life Begins at 8:40 was a fine 
show with plenty of the “kick” that such shows aim at. Actually— 
except for Johnson’s settings and some bright costumes by Kiviette, 
James Reynolds, Raoul du Bois, Irene Scharoff and others—it all 
seemed very old and very tired. And so did Kill That Story, a 
remake, in the manner of Broadway, of the material that George 
Abbott and Philip Dunning have used so skilfully before. 

It looks as if the plays, the tricks, the jokes dated 1913-1933 
might have to age in the wood as long as The Drunkard did, or 
Fashion or Murder in the Red Barn, before they can regain their 
sparkle. If they are used too soon again they run the chance of 
seeming almost as old-fashioned as this welcome, spoken at the 
opening of a new theatre and a new theatre season about half a cen- 
tury ago, and written for the occasion by one of America’s most 
distinguished. poets. The temptation to reprint the verse is too 
great to overcome, but the poet’s name may well remain buried in 
the old Dunlap Society volume that hides it. 


Welcome, thrice welcome to our virgin dome, 
The Muses’ shrine, the Drama’s new-found home! 
Here shall the statesman rest his weary brain, 
The worn-out artist find his wits again; 

Here Trade forget his ledger and his cares, 
And Sweet communion mingle Bulls and Bears; 
Here shall the youthful lover, nestling near 
The shrinking maiden, her he holds most dear, 
Gaze on the mimic moonlight as it falls 

On painted groves, on sliding canvas walls, 
And sigh, “My Angel! What a life of bliss 
We two could live in such a world as this!” 
Here shall the tumid pedants of the schools, 
The gilded boors, the labor-scorning fools, 
The grass-green rustic and the smoke-dried cit, 
Feel each in turn the stinging lash of wit, 
And as it tingles on some tender part 

Each find a balsam in his neighbor’s smart; 

So every folly prove a fresh delight 

As in the pictures of our play to-night. 


Farewell! The Players wait the Prompter’s call ; 
Friends, lovers, listeners !—welcome, one and all! 


Yes, something is surely happening today that makes Broadway 
look more alive than that, even before there are new season con- 
tributions of special worth to add to the very few holdovers from 
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the 1933-34 season: Are You Decent?; She Loves Me Not, with a 
cast so changed from the original (but a good cast, nevertheless) 
that a late-summer’s revisit reminded one of the spring’s New 
Faces; Tobacco Road, with James Barton as a new Jeeter Lester 
but with the same hard drive of a brutal theme; Sailor, Beware! 
past a 400th performance; ds Thousands Cheer, which ended the 
first week in September by ending its 49-week Broadway run; and 
a reopened Dodsworth. 

Perhaps it is the impact of all the new young people whose 
names and whose faces are everywhere, and to most of whom the 
theatre really does mean something more than speculation in real 
estate. Perhaps it is the strong social pressure against the limits of 
conventional play material and play form that comes from the ex- 
perimental and the propagandist theatres, and that promises to 
leave no field untouched where life is vivid, where conflict stirs, 
where progress marches. Perhaps it is the rumor of fresh talent 
seen in the summer theatres. Or of poets quietly at work on theatre 
material, and dancers and composers.- Perhaps-it is only the result 
of the united skill of New York’s inimitable press-agents back from 
a happy summer holiday and bursting with news for 1935. 

Whatever it is, the outlook is good. It is even, in one special 
respect, glamorous: in the number of the world theatre’s most dis- 
tinguished women players who will be in New York with their 
offerings within the next few months. In this way, at least, there 
has probably never been a season on which the prospect opened 
with more promise. Dame Sybil Thorndike is already here, re- 
hearsing John Van Druten’s The Distaff Side, which Auriol Lee is 
directing. This is not exactly the part to give full artistic stature 
to the player who has added distinction to such roles as Hecuba in 
The Trojan Women, Candida, Joan of Arc in Saint Joan, and 
Medea. But it is a privilege to welcome Dame Sybil in any case. 

From a sensational season in London, in which, according to a 
leading journal, not a single seat remained unsold during nine 
months of performance, Elisabeth Bergner comes (a little later) 
with Margaret Kennedy’s Escape Me Never/, a chronicle of the 
younger Sangers of The Constant Nymph. If Miss Bergner is ever 
to play all of the parts she is already announced to follow the pres- 
ent season with, she will be kept busy for years to come. Barrie is 
supposed to have written a play for her. She is mentioned as the 
Rosalind of next summer’s 4s You Like It at Stratford, and spoken 
of also for an English version of Jean Giraudoux’s Amphitryon 38. 
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France is sending as ambassadors Yvonne Printemps, playing 
the part in Noel Coward’s Conversation Piece that she has been 
playing in London (and bringing with her one of the Comédie 
Frangaise’s younger and more heralded talents, Pierre Fresnay) ; 
and second, a player of quite another style, Lucienne Boyer, who 
is reputed to combine the acting and singing talents of Ruth 
Draper and Yvette Guilbert. Mademoiselle Boyer, with Vicente 
Escudero of the ringing Spanish rhythms, and a small accompany- 
ing troupe, is to make up a new form of Continental Varieties, an 
intimate show whose arrival at the Little Theatre is awaited with a 
very special eagerness by theatre gourmets. 

To match these distinguished foreign talents, New York offers an 
array no less varied and luminous. Katharine Cornell opens her 
repertory season late in December, with The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, Romeo and Juliet, Candida, and Rosmersholm. Rebecca 
West should be a splendid part for Miss Cornell, and the Ibsen 
play is an apt fourth choice for the season. It will be a pleasure 
to watch for it, but no less a pleasure to see Miss Cornell doing 
Candida and Elizabeth Browning again, and seeing the Juliet she 
has done so proudly across the country. 

Eva Le Gallienne, after a season on tour, undertakes a part that 
has been close to her heart’s desire for many years—the Duke of 
Reichstadt in Rostand’s L’Aiglon. She will play under the aegis 
of the newly formed Selwyn-Franklin Company, or Frankwyn, as 
it is called. And if things go well there is a hope that Romeo and 
Juliet, The Cherry Orchard, Hedda Gabler, and perhaps Camille 
(all from the earlier Civic Repertory schedule) may be revived on 
her program. Katharine Hepburn is mentioned as the possible star 
of a stage version of Pride and Prejudice to be produced under 
Arthur Hopkins’ direction early in 1935. Frances Starr has taken 
over Marie Tempest’s role in the H. M. Harwood play called Old 
Folks at Home in London, but here renamed Lady Jane. Ina Claire, 
perhaps for no other reason than that she made such a success of 
the part of the artist in S. N. Behrman’s Biography, is spoken of 
to play the lead in that author’s new play, Rain From Heaven, on 
the program of the Theatre Guild. And the fact that Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Alfred Lunt have begun rehearsals for a new play by Noel 
Coward offers the happy promise of their presence in New York 
sometime before the season ends, although the play is scheduled to 
open in Boston on Christmas night. 

Although many of the great ladies of the theatre are scheduled 
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for two or more plays during the 1934-35 season, there is only one 
actress who promises to perform the feat of appearing in two plays 
at the same time. She is that “fierce and luxurious Dolores”, 
romantic, adventurous player of an older day, the friend of 
Dickens, Swinburne, Dumas pére, the famous Adah _ Isaacs 
Menken, who is said to be one of the leading characters in Melvin 
Levy’s Gold Eagle Guy, which the Group is rehearsing, and the 
heroine (if such she may be called) of Naked Lady, which Fred- 
erick Lonsdale and Edward Knoblock are forming into a play made 
from a recent biography of the Menken. 

Looking at the season’s prospect again, not from the point of 
view of people, but, this time, of places, it is a good prospect too. 
The Martin Beck Theatre has opened (to standing room only and 
to the happiest possible audiences) for the short eight-weeks reper- 
tory of the D’Oyly Carte Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company— 
over from the Savoy Theatre in London for the first time in fifty 
years and carrying, almost as high as the most fastidious fan could 
wish, the banner of their long tradition. They will be succeeded 
by a month of the Abbey Theatre Players, whose repertory will in 
turn be followed by Katharine Cornell’s. The Abbey, having set- 
tled with their directors the problem of right dramatic representa- 
tion for Ireland in America, comes with a program including The 
Playboy of the Western World, Juno and the Paycock, The White- 
Headed Boy, Far Off Hills, and other plays, among them Lennox 
Robinson’s Drama at Inish, which New York playgoers thought 
had suffered at the hands of insecure acting and production when 
it appeared here last year as Js Life Worth Living? 

The Belasco Theatre has a distinct personality of its own, in- 
herited from one of the few one hundred per cent men-of-the- 
theatre of our day. It is a house that should be used steadily, gen- 
erously, by one man, to keep its quality of permanence and in- 
tegrity. It is good news that Elmer Rice has bought the theatre, 
or rather that Mrs. Rice has bought it from the Belasco estate, 
and Elmer Rice will produce three of his plays there, beginning 
in mid-September with a “courtroom melodrama” called Judgment 
Day, following that with Between Two Worlds, a play whose 
action passes on an ocean liner, and a satire, Not for Children. 

The RKO Center Theatre that had a bad start is beginning 
again; it is being made over into a musical comedy house, with 
Max Gordon in charge of the opening performance, to be called 
The Great Waltz, an adaptation by Moss Hart of Waltzes in 
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Vienna, the spectacle based on the life of Johann Strauss which has 
been charming European audiences for a long time. The love of 
great spectacles is almost as close to the heart of the real theatre- 
mensch as the love of the intimate show, and the style of 
the script and the music added to the size and scale of the 
Center Theatre, the flexible mechanics of its remodelled great stage, 
the free imagination of Hassard Short, the director, and Albert 
Johnson, the designer, the lavish habit of American revues, the 
skill of the featured players and dancers, including Alexandra 
Danilova, late of the Ballet Russe, and the expert training of 
American choruses and dancers, in charge of Albertina Rasch, 
should make the new show at the RKO Center and the produc- 
tions that succeed it there an attractive feature of a big-city theatre 
scene. There is a rumor that Robert Edmond Jones’ Central City 
production of Othello will follow The Great Waltz, but that re- 
mains only a rumor. 

With Eva Le Gallienne uptown, the Theatre Union remains in 
possession of the 14th Street Theatre, where they started on their 
career a year ago, beginning the season with last year’s Stevedore, 
which they hope later to take on the road, and going on either to 
Charles Walker’s Crazy American, a play of the steel industry, 
or to Sailors of Catarro from the German of Frederick Wolf. At 
the Music Box, that runs quite naturally from success to success, 
Sam Harris begins before September ends with a serious play by 
George Kaufman and Moss Hart, called, paradoxically, Merrily 
We Roll Along. The program of the Theatre Guild is less cer- 
tain, to the outside public at least, than it usually is at this time. 
With both of last year’s successes, O’Neill’s 4h, Wilderness/, with 
George M. Cohan, and Maxwell Anderson’s Mary of Scotland, with 
Helen Hayes and Philip Merivale, taking to the road, it may be 
assumed that the Guild Theatre will be used for the new Guild 
plays. James Bridie’s The Sleeping Clergyman, out of Malvern 
in 1933, is mentioned as first on the list, with Ruth Gordon. A 
musical version of Porgy, in which George and Ira Gershwin have 
codperated with the Heywards, may appear around Christmas. On 
the possible schedule, too, are the Behrman play, Rain From 
Heaven, Albert Bein’s Let Freedom Ring, Maxwell Anderson’s 
play about George Washington at Valley Forge, perhaps Bruckner’s 
Races, rehearsed and dropped last year, and, again perhaps, Virgil 
Geddes’ rewritten trilogy, Native Ground. There is the usual talk 
of a new George Bernard Shaw play and also of a new Eugene 
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O’Neill play, but all of that seems to be largely the fruit of desire. 

Among the playwrights the chief early news centers, apart from 
the men and plays already mentioned, on three or four things. 
There is Martin Flavin’s 4maco, which has traveled a long road 
through the university theatres, where it was first performed, and 
the summer theatre, where it passed recently. There is Paul 
Green’s Potter’s Field, a great and noble canvas, several years old 
in the writing, tried out in Boston last spring, and now called Roll, 
Sweet Chariot. It is a story of what happens to a slow-living 
Negro community in the South when it is suddenly invaded by the 
sound and fury of a steam shovel. The leading players in a large 
cast, almost entirely Negro, are Frank Wilson and Rose McClen- 
don. Sean O’Casey’s Within the Gates, one of the most admired 
and reviled of the plays by the author of Juno and the Paycock 
and The Plough and the Stars, is written down for October per- 
formance, with Lillian Gish in a part that seems made to her 
measure. So much of the value of Within the Gates depends upon 
players, production, and the audience response that almost any pre- 
diction about its reception is hazardous. But one thing seems sure; 
whether this strange play finds favor or not, it is sure to be re- 
membered long after most of the plays that will be produced this 
year are forgotten, by the splendid Song of the Down-And-Outs: 


Life has pass’d by us to the loud roll of her drum, 
With her waving flags of yellow and green held high, 
All starr’d with the golden, flaming names of her most mighty children. 


Oh, where shall we go when the day calls? 
Oh, where shall we sleep when the night falls? 
We've but a sigh for a song, and a deep sigh for a drum-beat! 


We challenge life no more, no more, with our dead faith and our dead hope; 
We carry furled the fainting flags of a dead hope and a dead faith. 

Day sings no song, neither is there room for rest beside night in her sleeping: 
We've but a sigh for a song, and a deep sigh for a drum-beat. 


And perhaps by the hope of The Dreamer’s answering chorus: 


Way for the strong and the swift and the fearless: 

Life that is stirr’d with the fear of its life, let it die; 

Let it sink down, let it die, and pass from our vision forever. 

Sorrow and pain we shall have, and struggle unending: 

We shall weave courage with pain, and fight through the struggle unending. 
Way for the strong and the swift and the fearless: 

Life that is weak with the terror of life let it die; 

Let it sink down, let it die, and pass from our vision forever! 
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The actress who, since her start with the Ben Greet 
Players in 1904, has played most of Shakespeare, 
many classical roles and any number of modern 
parts ranging from Saint Joan to Mrs. Phelps of 
The Silver Cord, comes to America for the second 
time in her brilliant career. In 1910 she appeared 
at the Empire Theatre with John Drew in Smith. THORNDIKE 
In 1934 she is seen in The Distaff Side, the play by 

John Van Druten which London saw last season. 
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The list of overseas visitors continues to grow with 
the arrival of the new season. Yvonne Printemps 
comes to Broadway in Conversation Piece, the 
period play with music which was written for her 
by Noel Coward and in which she made her first 
appearance in English on the London stage last year. 























BROADWAY IN PROSPECT 


Max Gordon has found two plays worth doing that have al- 
ready been done in the smaller playhouses—Spring Song, by 
Samuel and Bella Spewack, first produced at Jasper Deeter’s 
Hedgerow Theatre two years ago, and now cast with Francine 
Larrimore; and Farmer Takes a Wife, now credited, after con- 
siderable rewriting, to Frank B. Elser and Marc Connelly, but to 
Elser alone when it was called Low Bridge and first produced at 
the Iowa University Theatre. June Walker may be the farmer’s 
wife. Max Gordon also owns Rats of Norway, by Keith Winter, 
who wrote The Shining Hour. Jed Harris, whose announce- 
ments are even more than usually doubtful, is supposed to own 
Barry’s Wild Harps Playing, with a ballet by Russell Bennett. 

There were too few good revues last year to give the proper 
balance to a New York season that counts a good revue as among 
the best, most distinctive and original native theatre products. This 
year promises more, among them More Cheers, by the authors of 
As Thousands Cheer (Irving Berlin and Moss Hart); Bring on 
the Girls, by George Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind; Revenge With 
Music, by Arthur Schwartz and Howard Dietz; an unnamed musi- 
cal comedy by Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, with music and 
lyrics by Cole Porter and with the promise of Victor Moore in the 
cast. The Selwyn-Franklin Company owns Three Sisters, by Jerome 
Kern and Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, (produced in London last 
year), but that is announced not for Broadway but for the motion 
pictures, toward which may also be headed Charles Cochran’s new 
London revue, Streamline, since Cochran is said to be about to 
come to America, ostensibly to help produce Three Sisters, and, in- 
cidentally, to study the motion picture field. 

Walter Hampden is preparing a new production of Richard the 
Third, which with Hamlet, Macbeth and Richelieu he proposes 
to show first in New York, just before the beginning of the new 
year, and then on tour, where he is always sure of favor. 

The Group Theatre will take Gold Eagle Guy first to Boston, 
bringing it to New York about the middle of November. On its 
later schedule are: Jf This Be Treason, by Philip Barber; Gallery 
Gods, adapted from the German; Marching Song, by John How- 
ard Lawson; Fortune Heights, by Dos Passos; André Obey’s Noah. 

The world of the dance is increasingly each year the world of the 
theatre, and promises to be more so this year than ever with Martha 
Graham beginning her season with a late October recital, Escu- 
dero coming with the Continental Varieties, the Ballet Russe back 
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from a London triumph, and before the year ends Argentina, much 
missed and eagerly awaited after two years’ absence. The Sak- 
haroffs, the Messerers, and other foreign dancers of importance 
who have been mentioned at other times as on the wing across the 
water are stressed a little more surely now. 

Besides the extraordinary King-Coit players that use their own 
tiny playhouse several blocks east of Broadway, there are three 
Children’s Theatres announced—Clare Tree Major’s that has been 
doing pioneer work for many years, the American Children’s Thea- 
tre, under the direction of Lasar Galpern, and a series of Saturday 
morning Children’s Entertainments at Carnegie Hall, with such 
alluring announcements as Hansel and Gretel and Toto the Clown. 

The designers’ calendars are not complete nor easy to read. 
James Reynolds, already represented by costumes in Life Begins 
at 8:40, is mentioned for Within the Gates. Woodman Thompson 
is doing the setting for Lady Jane. Jo Mielziner has a fine oppor- 
tunity with Potter’s Field, and is also doing Merrily We Roll 
Along and making a new Romeo for Katharine Cornell. There are 
two new names on the list—Robert Barnhardt, designing Too Many 
Boats, a play made by Owen Davis from a novel, and G. Bradford 
Ashworth making the settings for Tight Britches, a tale of North 
Carolina mountaineers. Stewart Chaney designs The Bride of 
Torozko by Otto Indig; Raymond Sovey The Distaff Side; Boris 
Aronson, missing for two years, does a melodrama by Norman 
Krasna, called Small Miracle; Nat Karson, Waltz in Fire. 

So much for the “undone vast”. What 1934-35 has already done, 
however, will give it good rank; for it has accepted the standard set 
by the Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company as the goal for the year. 
There is no need, today, in THEATRE ARTS, to discuss the quality of 
Tolanthe, or The Yeomen of the Guard. They are what they are— 
perfect and alone of their kind. After fifty years the Company from 
the Savoy Theatre brings them back to us as fresh as they ever were. 
The orchestra, it is true, is lighter than it should be for the full 
beauty of Sullivan’s music. And if you knew Sir Henry Lytton, 
Bertha Lewis and other players of the older days, you miss them, 
naturally. But that makes even more remarkable the impression they 
give that every singing actor, every member of the chorus, the stage 
director, the orchestra director have thrown into one common pro- 
duction fund the best they have, and the fact that they achieve a per- 
formance that for two hours makes you entirely willing—without 
brilliance, jazz, speed—to accept them as part of today’s theatre. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 
Review and Prospect 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


the London stage looks conspicuously alive. The score of 
theatres that remain open have survived weeks of hot weather. 
Elisabeth Bergner in Margaret Kennedy’s Escape Me Never is 
said to have filled every seat at the Apollo for 229 performances, 
and this unique run is just over. (When Bergner fell ill for a 
while the theatre was frankly closed, and the break made no differ- 
ence to the play’s success.) The Late Christopher Bean has been 
withdrawn from the St. James’s after running more than a year, 
and Cedric Hardwicke who was playing in it has meantime re- 
ceived a knighthood—the first occasion on which an actor has re- 
ceived this honor without having taken managerial or directive 
responsibility in the theatre world, but in his case that is doubtless 
to come. Wycherley’s Country Wife was played for the really 
amazing period of five months. Ten Minute Alibi has gone 
through two seasons or nearly two years, and The Wind and the 
Rain is still at the St. Martin’s where it was produced last October. 
Laburnum Grove, J. B. Priestley’s strong and ingenious piece, dates 
from the beginning of the year and will surely last it out. Queen 
of Scots at the New carried on the tradition and the success of 
Richard of Bordeaux. Touch Wood fills the Haymarket. The 
Maitlands, with John Gielgud, is the posthumous play of Ronald 
Mackenzie, a young sensitive dramatist who might have done 
much. Men in White, adapted from the hospital play given in 
New York, has made a strong impression. One or two plays with 
Court scenes, notably Libel at the Playhouse, have done well; Liv- 
ing Dangerously with its doctor before the Medical Council comes 
into this category also. 
The Open Air Theatre directed by Sydney Carroll in the Bo- 
tanical Gardens (Regent’s Park) has not only profited by a second 
dry summer but has followed a really vigorous producing policy, 


] N late summer, the dead season everywhere else in the world, 
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giving Shaw’s Androcles and The Six of Calais and Mailton’s 
Comus as well as Shakespeare. The enterprise now covers almost 
the whole period during which the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells are 
closed for the summer vacation, so that without counting Stratford 
it is possible to see Shakespeare all the year round. Meantime the 
resignation of Bridges Adams from the directorship of the Strat- 
ford Memorial Theatre has nothing to do with any falling-off of 
attendance at the Festival season. Actually Stratford has been 
fuller than ever this year, and the standard of production at least 
as high as in the last two adventurous seasons. It is understood that 
Bridges Adams wishes to see a greater codrdination between the 
winter and summer Shakespeare producers in England, and feels 
he will more easily further the aim if he retains a complete free- 
dom. His successor is to be B. Iden Payne, years ago director of 
the Gaiety Theatre in Manchester for Miss Horniman, but since 
that time an active producer in America. He comes back to a new 
generation of English playgoers, who will be deeply interested to 
see what he makes of Stratford. The powers of a director there 
will always be far from absolute, but the prestige of the new 
Memorial Theatre stands high, in spite of the mistake made at the 
beginning in rebuilding it without an Elizabethan stage. If it is 
really found possible to link up the summer work at Stratford with 
the winter work at the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells, the standards 
of both companies should benefit. A watching brief in this matter 
is held by the Committee for the National Theatre, which was 
likewise inaugurated as a Shakespeare Memorial and possesses an 
organization and funds without any certainty of what can be done 
with them. The masterly inactivity of the Committee has now 
lasted more than two decades, and it is no consolation to the per- 
plexed members to hear it said that a Dictator would establish a 
national theatre in England overnight. The problem of finding a 
director would remain. 

It has been part of Barry Jackson’s policy for years to bring his 
chief Malvern Festival play to London, and this year it is to be 
A Man’s House by John Drinkwater, of which we must say more 
when it arrives. A Josephine play with Mary Ellis in the cast will 
be another event of the autumn. Noel Coward is to produce The 
Royal Family, with Marie Tempest and Madge Titherage leading 
the English company. J. B. Priestley has a new play in Eden End. 
Gertrude Jennings has written Family Affairs, which comes out at 
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the Ambassadors. The Shining Hour, with Gladys Cooper and Ray- 
mond Massey in the parts they created, is down for the St. James’s. 
C. B. Cochran promises one of his all-talented revues in Stream- 
line. The little Gate Theatre, under Norman Marshall’s direction, 
holds out fresh hopes that may be realized. 


No more lists of plays are needed to prove the producing energy 
of this theatre of ours. The stage as an industry is functioning 
pretty well. It is even holding its own with the movies, which is 
the practical industrial test of its efficiency. Most managers will 
ask no more, and why should they? The predicted “come-back” of 
the legitimate stage has begun. It is by no means ended, for it will 
be stimulated by brisk advertisement and its momentum should in- 
crease for several years. Generations in playgoing are short at all 
times, and the present one is not showing any conservatism in mov- 
ing towards the theatre doors. It knows nothing of “the old days” 
to which some elderly observers imagine it to be returning. To a 
great part of it, Ibsen and Shaw are newspaper names and nothing 
more. This new theatre audience has no conscious attitude to the 
stage, and no theories about it. Being used to photographic talkies, 
it is naturally inclined to favor lifelike stage presentation with fre- 
quent changes of scene, if that be technically possible; and a cer- 
tain swiftness of action is likely to help. But otherwise it accepts 
the process of the rise and fall of a curtain in a ramshackle old 
building called a playhouse, and it enjoys seeing characters em- 
bodied by actors in the round, some of whom should have an es- 
tablished reputation if possible. The trade theatre (for that is the 
institution we are talking about) is destined for a long period of 
“star” mentality. Already it thinks of every young actress as a pos- 
sible or impossible Bergner, to her detriment when it happens first 
to make her name and then to throw her over. 

But in view of this new prosperity, producing managers and 
theatre owners have every right to go about saying they told us so. 
They will be generally commended for their judgment and perse- 
verance, and some backers of plays will even learn with astonish- 
ment that their money has not been lost. The film industry, far 
from resenting this revival in theatrical fortunes, will welcome it; 
for a moribund theatre is of no use to the entertainment industry 
and a commercially successful theatre is still the best reservoir 
of acting talent and the most fertile producer of writers and ideas. 
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Now admittedly there are always two sides to this theatre ques- 
tion, the economic and the aesthetic, just as in the playhouse itself 
there are two departments, the front and the back or the box-office 
and the- artistic. Let us recognize cheerfully that the economic 
Prospects of the stage are brighter than they have been for long 
past. What is the reaction of that rosy prospect upon theatre art— 
or if that expression be objected to, the reaction upon playwriting, 
direction, acting and stage design? Would the material state of 
the theatre have mattered to Ibsen, Tchekov, Stanislavsky, Duse, 
Appia and others who have deeply influenced our whole concep- 
tion of dramatic creation? Their ideas were probably bound to be 
expressed whatever the conditions; their talent was bound to shape 
itself in the plastic form we know. It is true that Gordon Craig 
traces many artistic misfortunes of the London theatre to the turn- 
ing of the Lyceum into a joint-stock company, after Irving had run 
it for years as a personal playhouse; and experienced players today, 
lamenting the dearth of actor-managers or producers with a settled 
policy, will declare that Craig is right. Shaw knew everything 
there was to know about the material condition of our theatre at 
the time when he began to write, and he admits that beginning 
today he would choose the medium of the screen—that being the 
logical attitude of a man who wants to reach as many minds as pos- 
sible and denies the principle of art for its own sake or the artist’s. 
Reinhardt has lately said that in his opinion life is becoming too 
dramatic for the theatre to keep pace with it—which may be true 
of life in Germany, as these pages have pointed out more than 
once. The War suppressed even the Russian Ballet, the one theatre 
enterprise of international importance to art. The death of 
Diaghilev suppressed it a second time by dispersing a troupe held 
together by his personal taste and will. If events like these can 
change theatrical history, we shall find it worth while to ask our- 
selves what is going to be the real importance and consequence of 
the new prosperity. Will it help or hinder the artists who make 
ultimate history, or will it merely enrich or pauperize a certain 
number of opportunists to whom the theatre is an industry and 
little else? To put it otherwise and more bluntly, can any theatre 
audience of real taste survive the next theatre boom? 

I can give one instance to show how vital this question may be. 
The Ballets Russes directed by De Basil have just finished their 
second London season. They established themselves last year at the 
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MICHEL FOKINE, A SELF-PORTRAIT 


Ballet, with a glamour that is never lost even in ineffective execution, has had a 
sudden renewal of popular appeal. In London, Ashley Dukes sees the huge 
audiences at the Ballet Russe as those who find nothing of interest in today’s 
trade theatre. In New York, Lewisohn Stadium was stormed as no legitimate 
theatre has been in years for a program of glamorous memories offered by Michel 
Fokine, Diaghileff’s first and most distinguished choreographer. 
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ALEXANDRA DANILOVA 


Among the younger dancers who continue 
the traditions and beauties of the classical 
ballet is Alexandra Danilova, who has left 
the Ballet Russe to appear in The Great 
Waltz, the operetta based on the lives of 
Johann Strauss and his son. 





Murray Korman 





Fevicia SOREL AND DEMETRIOS VILAN 


The modern dance continues to strengthen 
its position as an integral part of the revue 
stage. Ballo Moderno, created by Felicia 
Sorel and offered by her and Demetrios 
Vilan, is a highlight in the revue Saluta. 
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MARTHA 


GRAHAM 


Ralph Samuels 





Even in the dances of Martha Graham, who keeps her eyes 
steadfastly on the modern world about her and interprets it 
in her dance patterns, can be seen the influence of the 
classical ballet tradition in which the whole modern school 
of dancing necessarily has its roots. As Fokine’s great 
group designs for the Russian Ballet were the standard for 
the first fine reflowerings of the classic dance, Martha 
Graham’s work is the representative for today. Her first 
recital comes early this year—probably in November. 
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Alhambra as the authentic artistic heirs of the old Russian troupe, 
and this year they came boldly to Covent Garden, where the Ballet 
was originally seen twenty odd years ago. Although their only 
important new work (or new to London) was Union Pacific, they 
have been immensely successful. While other houses decidedly 
languished in successive heat-waves, Covent Garden was filled 
every night. The weekly receipts probably were more than those 
of any three legitimate plays put together, and they would have 
been enough to keep ten average pieces running comfortably. But 
in point of fact the people who went to Covent Garden night after 
night do not go to plays. Many of them will not go to any theatre 
at all until next year, when the Ballet returns. It is not that they 
are technical balletomanes who are only interested in dancing; 
they are the potential audience of an art theatre, who find nothing 
in the output of the trade theatre to interest them even remotely. 
In going to the Ballet they pay tribute to Leonide Massine, who 
is a creative and executant artist without any parallel on our pres- 
ent dramatic stage. If a director (or as we say producer) with 
anything approaching his talent should appear, this audience would 
certainly rush to the legitimate theatre to see his work. Meantime 
they go to films, chiefly at the Academy Cinema and one or two 
other houses where the work of original directors can be studied; 
they also go to concerts and exhibitions of paintings, they discuss 
modern architecture and embellish their homes and lives in a cer- 
tain decorative style. They even read modern poetry and essays as 
well as modern novels, and the only thing left completely out of 
their reckoning is the modern drama. 


This is the actual state of affairs after sixty years of Ibsen, forty 
years of Shaw, twenty years of Galsworthy and his successors. The 
personal and intellectual theory of drama is repudiated by the peo- 
ple whose taste should iead the theatre audience, and whose money 
should support the artist’s effort. It may be objected that I am 
writing of a narrow and specialized audience; that of course is 
true. If the leadership of the mob is desired, it will be found in 
the direction of most films and most of the trade theatres. A dan- 
gerous leadership, for although today it manifests itself only in 
subservience to a supposed demand for bad taste, tomorrow it may 
become a political or social tyranny. When Hitler recently was 
invited to inspect a gallery of modern paintings, the work of artists 
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who had been successful under the Republic, he stopped before one 
of them and expressed himself with all the indignation of a good 
Philistine citizen. “The fellow”, he said, regarding the work 
which particularly revolted him, “the fellow ought to be shot!” A 
conventional commentary on the artist, one that might almost have 
been made by a British King on such an occasion; but the answer 
was sinister. A stout knight of the swastika stepped forward, 
saluted with a click of heels, and declared proudly: “Excellency 
and Leader, the fellow has been shot!” 

Yes there are leaders and leaders. If the stage needs anything at 
all it is the leadership of artist-directors, who will bring it back 
into touch with the cultivated audience. And that is the only sort 
of theatre prosperity that can be lasting. The present rule of 
mob-mentality, in which distinction of any kind is suspect, must 
strangle the inspiration of the dramatist from the beginning. It is 
not enough to ask him to inspire the theatre; the theatre must in- 
spire him. For good or ill, a positive style of to-day has appeared 
in painting, sculpture, music, poetry—as well as in architecture 
which must be closely allied to the dramatic setting. The stage 
alone shows no sign of awareness that we are living in 1934 and not 
in 1924 or 1914. Its only notion of modernity is that of new- 
upholstered seats and stainless steel. In playhouses which them- 
selves are nothing but museum pieces, the monstrous litter of realist 
presentation still encumbers the scene. Does any producing man- 
ager think that his playhouse needs to be pulled down and rebuilt 
as an expression of theatre today? Perhaps a boom in living drama 
will give him money enough to try the experiment; but he is 
likelier to regard the windfall as a proof of his own good judg- 
ment in “giving the public what it wants”. 

I look to the immediate future with a misgiving that readily be- 
comes malicious certainty. This is not the time to congratulate 
ourselves on the evident fact that the London theatre shines as a 
jewel of intelligence and taste beside the theatres of Berlin or 
Paris. Germany has her bounding Nazis and France her weary 
boulevardians. But a simple superiority in the trade show is not 
enough. We need not be chauvinists to wish for an art theatre 
other than that of the Ballets Russes—and to feel that its establish- 
ment on an adequate scale is the only aim worth considering. 
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PORTRAIT OF A THEATRE 


By MILDRED ADAMS 
DRAWINGS By VICTOR DE PAUW 


ERE is a theatre made not of the stuff of dreams, but out 
H of real people and a real place. Its component parts are 

as well known on Broadway as the signs that blaze their 
names. But Broadway sees them only as individuals, now in New 
York and now in Hollywood or on the road, disappearing for a 
year, perhaps, then coming to town with a fanfare of entirely 
different trumpets. They work well but they work always against 
the barrier of new companions and untried combinations. 

As workers in an imaginary theatre such as ours, where to 
their individual values would be added codperation and coérdina- 
tion, they could do much more. Working year on year in the 
same house, under the same producer, with a playwright whose 
knowledge of materials is sound and practical, such a theatre could 
afford experimentation in the most venturesome sense of that word. 
Knowing the abilities at its command, trusting its technical skill and 
its innate ingenuity, it would give new values to the tried, and 
would approach the untried from a background of proved experi- 
ence. It would be a dynamic, not a static, theatre. A theatre pos- 
sessed not only of talents, not only of ideas, but also of the ability 
to work them out and to perfect them. A theatre which would be 
a living personality, enriching the city in which it developed. 

For this imaginary theatre we have required no new elements, 
made no impractical demands. The material of such an ideal lies 
all about us. We have simply added one part to one part, and made 
a whole to our own desire. 

The keystone of the structure is the producer. It is true that the 
audience seldom sees him. The role he plays is mostly invisible, 
the ropes he pulls are made of judgment, reputation, authority, in- 
stead of hemp. Yet he is the magnet, the entrepreneur, the puppet- 
master who brings together and causes to function the artists and 
the artisans he has chosen on the stage he has furnished. 

He has a play he wants to put on in his theatre—1s00 of them a 
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year cross the desk of this round man with the imperturbable face, 
and he looks at them all. Once he wrote a book called How’s Your 
Second Act? to point the place where most of them fall down. The 
play may come to him; but sitting and waiting is not enough. He 
must go out and hunt for them, keep in touch with playwrights, en- 
courage ideas, have his antennae constantly tuned to catch the 
faintest whisper of new talent. 

Having chosen his plays—he puts on four or five a year—he must 
provide, or find, the money nec- 
essary to produce them. The cold 
cash it takes to hire actors, scenic 
designers, electricians, costumers, 
stage carpenters, to pay rent, 
electric light bills, license money 

to the city for signs, to set in mo- 
a tion all the intricate machinery 


”, L Wi \} of people and things that build a 

f \ play as the audience sees it. Ours 

| lf \ | is an honest producer whose 

WW) % credit is as good as his judg- 
© / Pe Va 


ment of plays. In the past he 
has always paid his bills and 
met his interest, so people trust him to do it in the future. 
His talents combine the artistic and the managerial. He never 
picks stodgy plays, bad actors, a press-agent who does not know 
how to tell people about what is in store for them. On the other 
hand, he knows how to make money work for him, how to forestall 
all the intricate and debilitating devilment that can be cooked up 
between the box-office and the ticket broker. : 
This producer has ideas which would inspire any theatre he 
handled. He thinks the modern theatre is sick not so much be- 
cause it is suffering from the competition of the movies as because 
it has moved away from life and made itself a small cocoon of the 
precious, the trivial, the unimportant. He finds the world pas- 
sionately concerned with its own political and economic woes—and 
hardly a playwright brave or wise enough to translate them into 
terms of the stage. He sees a theatre which must, if it is to live, 
play a vital part in the lives of the people. It must reach wider 
audiences, it must move them with a sense of the things that have 
meaning in these times. He believes that the new leisure will 
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bring it about, even though government subsidy may be necessary 
in the beginning. 

Working with him, in our imaginary theatre, is a playwright dis- 
tinguished for her sound and practical knowledge of every detail of 
the theatre. She has been writing comedy that America has loved 
and laughed at for most of this century, and in addition to writing it 
she has frequently cast it, directed it, set and costumed it. Experi- 
ence has hardened none of her mental arteries, but on the contrary 
has given new depth to her work, new point to her social comment. 

She says that audiences are listening to plays as they never listened 
before in all her experience. That they are demanding better acting, 
lending a more intelligent ear to better plays. 

“The amount of time we used to have to waste in preliminary 
explanation was terrific. You used to have to begin way back of 
scratch and tell an audience all about what you were going to do 
just in order to catch their attention. Now you can start your play 
in mid-stream, and they will go right 
along with you. It has made for more 
subtlety and greater richness of content. 
Look at the quiet plays that succeeded 
last winter—plays made out of material 
that seemed not to be essentially dra- 
matic; but which held their audiences 
through the sheer excellence of the play- 
writing and of the playing. Those plays 
couldn’t have been written ten years ago. 

“Tt is the play that people go to see, 
more and more. Acting has improved— 
average acting, group acting, that can 
hold an audience without the presence of 
any star. Scene designing has improved. But the modern theatre 
depends less on those things and more on the texture of the play 
itself. That invisible thing that makes people, situations, ideas, real 
just through words.” 

In real life this playwright directs her own plays, but in our 
theatre they, like all the others that are put on, will go into the 
hands of a slender man whose job as director is to take a manu- 
script and transpose it into a three-hour entertainment that people 
will spend money to see. What else of beauty or truth he, by his 
choice of actors and his directing of them, may evoke, are matters 
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that depend on his personal qualities of selection and judgment. 

This one started his career as an actor. He was born in Seattle, 
of a family whose men were lawyers. To their distress and astonish- 
ment he very quickly showed that passion for the stage that still 
possesses him. Devotion to the local stock company and the few 
road shows that came that way. Running away from home, and a 
final refusal to be a college boy. Family capitulation with much 
head-shaking and the proviso that if he was to be an actor he must 
x study for it as he would for any other 
{ W/Z pe ae He came to New York 
i and entered the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts. 

He made his debut in a Clyde 
Fitch play which Winthrop Ames 
produced. He went to Detroit to 
work with Jessie Bonstelle’s stock 
company. He came back to New 
York and was casting director for 
Mr. Ames. Then he began direct- 
ing for various producers, and then 
was graduated to his present role of 
producer and director. 

Even he, articulate as he is, has 
difficulty in conveying to a layman a 
clear-cut picture of the relation be- 
tween the director and the actor. Some details of it are simple, 
some complex past the power of words. He casts the plays he 
directs, partly through a wide knowledge of actors and actresses 
which so functions while he reads a possible play that he sees actual 
people in the roles that are developing before his eyes. Circum- 
stances, of course, may interfere when it comes to actuality. He 
cannot get this one because she is playing, that one because the 
movies have her under contract, and then he must work and devise 
and end with a cast which is merely satisfactory rather than with 
the one which is the ideal of his dreams. Even in this theatre he 
will have some of that trouble, for though a permanent company 
may be available it will take time to develop out of our helter- 
skelter, type-casting theatre a complete company of actors versatile 
enough to do everything demanded of them. 

Having picked his actors and given them their parts, he assembles 
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them to read the play. This he may do again and again, while 
the parts take shape and the characters emerge until speech creates 
action, chairs are pushed back and movement begins. It is then that 
any description of the director’s role becomes difficult. Something 
must be done about telling certain actors what to do. Something 
must also be done in establishing pace and proportion throughout 
the play, in heightening effects here and softening them there, in 
modulating and coérdinating the performance. And how he does 
that is the director’s secret, which he can only half tell if he wants 
to, so much does it lie in the power to evoke codperation, in per- 
sonality and personal magic. 

His rehearsals are closed to all but the people taking part in 
them. He allows no visitors, permits no distractions. 

All the details of the play are his for the deciding. He confers 
with the person who is to design the scenery and the one who is to 
do the costumes. In consultation with the electrician he makes his 
own “light plot”, cueing it to the lines so that the effects of light 
and shadow he wants shall come at the time he wants them. The 
play is in his hands from the moment the producer hands it over to 
him until the curtain goes 
up on the first performance. 
Even then there may be 
changes here, cuts there, a 
smoothing of roughnesses or 
a change of pace. He likes 
experimentation, richness, 
complexity. 

The playhouse in which 
he and the cast will work 
stands in the West 40’s 
within half a_ block of 
Broadway. It is a pleasant 
if not a perfect house with a facade designed to adorn the street but 
not interfere with the inside. The lobby is big enough so that people 
can crowd into it when the weather is bad, but not so big that they 
are inclined to linger there. That lobby should really be improved. 
The house seats 1063—it is big enough for a musical show but not 
too big for a play. 

It could be better, but it is a comfortable house, with pleasant 
lounging rooms downstairs, no pillars to spoil the view from any seat, 
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the floor so arranged that even from the extreme side the whole stage 
is visible. The seats are unobjectionable, the space between rows 
wide enough so that late comers can squeeze by the knees of the early 
ones. The acoustics are good, and the house has no dead spots. The 
decoration of walls falls pleasantly on the eye without distracting 
the mind either from the stage while the curtain is up or from the 
audience while it is down. The grand draperies, which outline the 
proscenium arch, are of quiet blue velvet and can be used to mask 
sets as the old wings were used to do. 

So much the audience sees, together with whatever the scenic artist 
sets before them on the stage. What they do not see is much more 
important to the company that works with plays. A stage 27 feet 
deep from curtain line to back wall, deeper than the average, ade- 
quate. even for spectacles. The width of the curtain opening is 36 
feet and behind the curtain there is almost as much more space on 
each side, giving a total width of go feet from wall to wall, room 
enough to move scenery and people around in without too much 
crowding. 

The amount and variety of labor that goes on behind the curtain 
line, in that space 27’ x go, and perhaps 60 feet high, is one of the 
marvels that theatre people take for granted and laymen wonder 
over. It is much more remarkable than keeping house on a yacht, 
or training an elephant to inhabit a bungalow. The tools it uses are 
simple—a side wall hung with ropes in series that travel to the ceil- 
ing on pulleys and across to the point where they are attached to 
specific pieces of scenery. A special kind of stagehands called “‘fly- 
men” haul on them and release them on signal, to send a background, 
a chandelier, a curtain set, flying up to the roof or to lower it into 
place. Geared pulleys and counterweights make it possible to move 
huge and heavy burdens with only a little effort. All the magic that 
looks so solid, that gives so surely the illusion of reality, is here 
resolved into its simple essential parts. But for all that it is none 
the less magic. 

Of the cast which will work in this imaginary theatre of ours, 
only one, the leading actress, emerges in our advance mosaic. A 
small, slim person, very shapely, with big blue eyes and blonde hair 
cut short enough to manage under a wig and long enough to twist 
into a knot at the back. A round face, that looks less mobile than 
itis. She is of the old type of player, whose life in the theatre began 
when she was six. But at the same time she is of the new type of 
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star, equally competent before either the camera or the footlights. 

Less than most actresses does she run to “type”. She played a 
Southern girl in Coquette, a Scottish queen with French training in 
Mary of Scotland. As soon as you think she has reached the limit 
of her development she steps forward with a new and surprising 
evidence of unguessed powers. 

“It’s hard to explain about acting,” she says as she lifts off a pair 
of artificial eyelashes. “I’m so inarticulate about what I do. You've 
got to have something to begin with. 
When I was a child and played my 
very first role, when I first began to 
move about the stage, people said 
‘Why, she’s an actress.’ Either you 
have it or you haven’t. And if you 
haven’t it, no amount of training on 
earth will make you any good. I 
get awfully sick of being called a 
good technical actress. It always 
sounds as though I acted only from 
the outside, and I don’t. Every- 
thing I do must come from within, 
if itis worth anything. Most of my 
training has been on the stage itself. As a matter of fact, there isn’t 
much in the way of training nowadays. Actors are usually cast for 
type, and what they do is what they are. The director can’t, or at 
least doesn’t, help one very much. I’ve only found one who did, 
and he was in the movies. It’s not rehearsals that pull most plays 
together so much as it is experience in playing together.” 

Yet she herself works just as hard now as she did before she be- 
came a star. Her voice alone tells the story. Ten years ago it was 
high and flat, the voice of an ingenue. Today it is low, flexible, 
beautifully placed, and full of power. Study did it, and hard work 
under good coaching. 

“The movies”, she went on, rubbing cold cream into her face, 
“have been of the greatest help to me. Being, as they are, wholly a 
matter of line—oh yes, I know people say that now that the talkies 
are here it doesn’t matter what you look like, but that’s not so— 
you have to develop poise and accuracy of movement. I couldn’t 
ever have done this role, which depends on pure operatic technique, 
without Hollywood training. That chance it gives of seeing your- 
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self move and noting the mistakes you make. You know how it is 
in most plays—you go in and sink into an overstuffed chair and light 
a cigarette and fiddle with this or that. But here, you have to go 
out onto an empty stage and fill it with yourself. And you haven't 
any idea how big a stage is until you’ve tried it.” 

Given the four walls of a theatre with its machinery, the three 
walls of a stage; given a play, a director to take it from the written 
Paper and translate it into terms of people who move about a fixed 
space, in a traditional length of time, you might achieve something 
like Chinese drama, whose scenery is merely indicated by certain 
conventions. But the western world wants to see the chairs and tables 
with which its characters live. 

That desire has evoked a new profession. Stage design, in the 
hands of a few gifted young men, is neither architecture, nor paint- 
ing, nor interior decorating, nor costuming, but in some curious way 
a combination of all of them, plus psychology and lighting. 

Of these young men, one is theorist as well as technician, a lecturer 
at Yale as well as a designer of tragedies, comedies, musical shows 
on Broadway. His route to that scattered mass of raw material 
which will be a play lies 
usually through the pro- 
ducer. Once in a while 
he is called in by an 
author with an idea who 
intends to direct his own 
play when it is finished 
and wants, in the writ- 
ing of it, to have in his 
mind a picture of the 
place in which his char- 
acters will talk and 
move. But usually it is 
the producer with a new play on his desk who commands his services. 

His job is to design and assemble all the physical details of the 
production. The eighteenth century room, or the 1934 seaside resort, 
or the Paris cafe, or the New York penthouse, is all his work. All 
furniture, down to the last detail of telephone or ash tray, all silver- 
ware, china, bric-a-brac, tablecloths, books in cases, all daggers, 
gauntlets, poison pens, are of his providing. The planning of them, 
the designing of them, is not half so much work as the assembling of 
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them. If they are to be bought, there is endless running here and 
there to get them together. If they are to be made, there are a dozen 
firms and all the individual idiosyncrasies of individual workers to 
be taken into account. He also designs or supervises costumes. He 
is in charge of everything one sees, including, as a rule, the lighting. 

He may work direct from sketches into actual materials, or he may 
make elaborate plans, or even models. It all depends on what the 
producer or the director wants. His task may take from ten days to 
a year, depending on the size of the production and the leisureliness 
of the producer. It does not end until the curtain goes up on the first 
night, and even then he may have to make further changes. He is 
outspoken in his praise of the technicians of the theatre—the painters, 
costume makers, carpenters who put his plans into effect 

There is a certain stage carpenter, whose name is Bill, who knows 
very well that the success of She Loves Me Not is partly due to the 
quick change of scene his own contriving made possible, and that its 
failure in London was due in part to the lack of equally successful 
contriving on the part of the London carpenter. 

Bill is a particularly engaging Irishman from South Bend, In- 
diana, thirty-five years old if his dates add up right, twenty years in 
the theatre. He was property boy at home to all the traveling shows 
that played one-night stands there, and as the raw materials and the 
necessities of play setting are pretty much the same everywhere, he 
learned to contrive at an early age. His father was a master stone- 
cutter, and he says, “I’ve got the blood in me.” For two years he was 
apprentice to a sash and door works, which constituted his formal 
training in carpentry. He came to New York on a freight train the 
night of the Dempsey-Carpentier fight. 

“The theatre’s awful simple,” he says. “No. Honest, it is. Take 
this show here. No turntable, no revolving stages, none of that stuff. 
Just build the show and hang it. Everything’s pinned together, so it 
comes apart easy. And yet strong.” He jumped up and down on 
the second level. “Yes, it shakes a bit, but not enough to bother the 
audience.” 

Easy, he thinks, to build six stages on two levels in such a way that 
the thing can be taken apart and shipped, yet still be strong enough 
to be jumped on, danced on, fought on, be so arranged that action 
can slip from one stage to another without a moment’s pause—black 
out, curtain down, curtain up, lights and machinery working together 
in perfect synchronization so that the play goes on before the audi- 
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ence has time to catch a breath. Easy, he thinks, to build this set! 

Bill’s theories of his own success are five in number. First, 
“You can’t let em down. You gotta be able to tell ’em can you 
do it, or can’t you. And if you say you can, why you gotta do it, 
see?” 

Second, “Half this job’s knowing when not to talk. There’s old 
fellows around here’s been in this game all their lives. If you ask 
em something, they don’t know. But stick around and listen and 
pretty soon one of ’em’ll begin talking 
about some show you never heard of 
and what they did in it, and bang! 
There'll be an idea you can use for the 
tight spot you’re in.” 

Third, “You got to be able to do 
things with your hands—anything. And 
you got to be able to tell other people 
how to do things.” 

Fourth, “Half of it’s knowing how to 
make use of other people’s trades. I 
went down to Roebling—you know, the 
bridge builders—to find out about some- 
thing I wanted to do with a camber in 
a certain place. I wanted to—” the words blurred into techni- 
calities. 

Fifth, “You got to have youth in this game. Otherwise you 
crack up. Sometimes we work twenty hours a day for four weeks 
on end getting ready for a show. If you could only sleep for a 
month afterwards it wouldn’t be so bad, maybe. But you can’t. 
And the old men can’t take it, no matter how good they are.” 

Abruptly he changed the subject from himself and his trade: 
“Have you met Joe? He’s our electrician. They’re the real boys, 
electricians. All of us would give our shirts if we could do what 
they do. He’s got the smartest set-up here I ever saw, bar none.” 

Joe was able, but not in words. What he did was to him so 
simple as to be hardly worth talking about, remarkable though 
the Irishman found it. He had his six units of six dimmers each 
—a dimmer looks like a round iron plate and an iron lever—which 
seemed to constitute his “secondary board” all neatly arranged in 
boxes with the face out, ready to be moved at any instant, the 
whole thing about four feet square. His “master board”, shorter 
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and much lower, each switch controlling all the lights of a whole 
stage, was set at a right angle to this, so he could reach all his 
switches and dimmers without moving out of his corner. These, 
with a tangle of cables like thick black spaghetti hanging out at 
the back and plugged into the wall, were the tools with which he 
worked his lighting magic. All the lights were “pre-set”. Once 
his arrangements were worked out and accepted, he never saw 
what effects he created. He knew without looking, as an organist 
knows what will happen when he pulls 
out a stop. He worked entirely on sig- 
nal, given by a light that was flashed 
from the stage, or by the arms, the 
dropped handkerchief, or the snapped 
fingers of an assistant stage manager. 

The whole back of a room ran toward 
us, windows, curtains, hung pictures, 
window seat with cushions, a tube of 
toothpaste, a book lying face down, all 
propelled by four men. The stagehand’s 
job seems to be that of carrying things 
from here to there and pulling on ropes. 
It does not look arduous nor hurried. It is- timed and ordered, 
so the same men do the same things at the same moment every 
time the play goes on. It has a queer kind of rhythm in it, an ef- 
fortless swing from immobility into sudden action at an unseen sig- 
nal. Put a layman behind the stage when a play is going on and he 
is all hands and feet and unmanageable voice. He does not know 
when he can talk and when he must be silent, where he can stand 
without being in the way. He jumps unnecessarily, he trips over 
things, bumps into them, or moves with gingerly and exaggerated 
caution. But these plump old sluggards seemingly asleep on 
benches are, when a cue comes, as quick and silent and efficient 
as cats. This is their habitat, and in it they have a kind of lordly 
rightness all their own. 

Rounding these people up, knowing who they all are and what 
they all do, with them all the time, yet not exactly of them, is the 
press-agent. There are press-agents in New York of all kinds, 
but ours is a tall, rangy, and very polite person from Colorado 
by way of Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, who found him in the 
joint job of press-agent for the Colorado Springs theatre and critic 
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for the local papers, and decided that anyone able to hold two 
such antagonistic jobs at once had possibilities. He became ad- 
vance agent for the Englishman, and then for Sothern and Mar- 
lowe. Now he is press-agent, publicity director, advance agent, 
public relations counsel and all the rest of it. 

The press-agent’s job begins as soon as a play is selected for 
production. He is the person who makes you want to see it even 
before it opens. He considers him- 
self as running a news bureau, and 
issues a news sheet once a week to a 
long list of papers all over the country. 
This contains legitimate news, some of 
which is very important, and some less 
so. He arranges all interviews, or re- 
fuses them, answers questions or declines 
to answer them, and considers that fully 
half his work is in knowing what to keep 
out of the public channels. The delicate 
task of refusing an interview to one 
paper and granting it to another is his; 
the technical one of knowing which pic- 
ture will look best in an expensive monthly, and which in the tab- 
loids. Somehow he manages to be valuable both to his clients and 
to the press. 

He does not go in for stunts at all. No christenings nor flag- 
raisings, no monkey parties, no jewel robberies nor scandals. He 
believes in being very reticent concerning the private affairs of 
his clients, and he has managed to create about them an air which 
is reserved, and at the same time warm and admiring. He never 
quite satisfies people’s curiosity concerning them, with the result 
that they are always seeking further information. Also he be- 
lieves in keeping the secrets of the stage and the green room secret. 
Loving glamour himself, being by instinct a romanticist, he would 
rather not strip the tinsel away. Very firmly he insists that telling 
people how tricks are done results only in boredom. Illusion is 
the theatre’s stock in trade. Why, he thinks, give it away? 
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OPERA IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 


By IRVING KOLODIN 


VEN while the troops of the Austrian Heimwehr pursued 
their fleeing brothers in the Nazi ranks through the moun- 
tains around Salzburg, the annual festspiel in the home of 

Mozart pursued its placid and artistic way. Which may, in a sense 
both subtle and revealing, symbolize the place of music, and of 
opera especially, in the life of the time. Shots reverberate in the 
streets, but they are, after all, no more than incidents in the working 
out of things; the eternal verities of art and experience still exercise 
their dominion over the minds of men. 

No matter though the talk in their intimate circles afterwards 
may be of Der Fliegende Hollander, Il Vascello Fantasma, Den 
flygande hollandaren, or The Flying Dutchman, at the heart of the 
discussion is Wagner—eternal and perpetual. Yet the ways in 
which Wagner (and every other composer, of course) is brought to 
the consciousness of these separate peoples must, one has always 
thought, be almost as diverse as the languages they speak; and an 
investigation recently conducted by the writer for THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY shows this impression to be indeed an accurate one. 

Of all the points investigated, the inevitable conclusion was that 
the opera situation in New York is the poorest in organization, the 
most prolific in ailments; that it consumes by far the largest amount 
of money (proportionate to the length of its season) and exacts the 
highest fees for admission while offering to its patrons the poorest 
fare in repertory, mounting and general level of performances {in 
view of its claims to be the “foremost opera house in the world’’). 
How well the facts and figures support these contentions, the reader 
is at liberty to judge for himself. The figures in each instance ema- 
nate from official sources; either through direct correspondence or 
from published documents. 

Perhaps the fact most immediately apparent is the realization 
that, save for the season at London’s Covent Garden, every house of 
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prominence or quality in the world, is either municipally or na- 
tionally subsidized, controlled and operated. It is likely, too, that 
England would have seen such an intervention were it not for the 
presence of Sir Thomas Beecham; for, despite his unsuccessful agita- 
tion for such a project, it might have come about, was there not the 
knowledge in the background that somehow, someplace, Beecham 
would unearth the money to make another season’s opera possible. 

New York has no Beecham; we have, instead, a group of land- 
owners so little interested in the project they control that they did 
not even provide for the safety of their public and players until the 
Fire Department, last spring, made it mandatory for them to do so, 
at the penalty of not receiving a permit for another season’s opera- 
tions. Where there is not this mere routine precaution, this bare 
physical consideration, how can one look for artistic integrity, ideals 
or the other intangibles which stem from the realm of aesthetics? 
One might point to this responsibility as being wholly that of the 
Metropolitan Real Estate Corporation which owns the building; 
but it is well known that the ownership faction and the operating 
group are, in every sense but a nominal one, identical. 

There is no question that it would be to the advantage of the 
situation in New York for the public to be Metropolitan Opera-less 
for a year or two; for in that way there would certainly be provided 
the impetus for a new and vigorous organization. As it is, there is the 
strong possibility that the situation will undergo a forcible revision 
within the year, with the expiration of Gatti-Casazza’s renewed con- 
tract in 1935; but unless that revision includes a thorough-going re- 
vision of the personnel, outlook and procedures associated with the 
Gattian dynasty, the mere presence of a new director will avail little. 
The more ambitious his program, the greater will be the inevitable 
deflation after his first season—because of the internal forces he will 
have to combat. 

Operating last season as a subsidized enterprise (remembering the 
guarantee fund of $300,000) the Metropolitan consumed, in a season 
lasting only slightly more than three months, a sum sufficient to pay 
the deficit of the Strasbourg theatre for two whole seasons of seven 
months each! A sum, also, considerably more than half of what the 
very lavish Paris Opera uses for a whole year. In each of these 
houses, the scale of prices is from a tenth to a half below the pre- 
vailing rates at the Metropolitan. Not long ago, Beecham sought 
from his English public the sum of $250,000 with which to establish 
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a permanent company in England, playing a six-months season in 
London, and touring through the provinces for the balance of the 
year. Subscribers were offered special rates for tickets already low- 
priced by American standards. The opera in Breslau is underwrit- 
ten by the city to the amount of $125,000, which (it will be observed 
from the chart) is sufficient to support an orchestra of 120 (the 
Schlesische Philharmonie), a modest-sized ballet, a good-sized 
chorus and a modern opera theatre through a playing season lasting 
for the entire year—all at prices ranging from $.25 to $2.00, in a 
theatre seating only 1340 persons. The portion of the Austrian 
budget set aside for the maintenance of the superb Vienna State 
Opera for a whole year amounts to three and a half million schillings 
(about $560,000)—-meaning, for the period of the Metropolitan’s 
season, about $140,000. In other words, actually less than half, for 
opera of absolutely first-rate quality, mounted and set in a thoroughly 
artistic manner, including the famed Vienna Philharmonic in the 
pit... all for admission prices much less than those now in vogue 
here, and in a theatre with a smaller seating capacity. A similar sum 
suffices for the Stockholm Opera (2,300,000 kroner—$529,000— 
contributed by both the city and the state) in which the top price is 
7 kr.—$1.61—or less than the cost of standing room at the Metro- 
politan! Part of this fund in Stockholm is provided by a yearly 
lottery—a novel way of subsidizing opera. (In Milan and various 
other Italian cities the municipal opera house and orchestra are sup- 
ported, in part at least, by a tax levied on sporting events, movies 
and various other forms of mass entertainment.) 

With these generally comparative figures available from points so 
widely separated as Austria, Sweden, France, England and Germany 
(in which a large variety of conditions, necessarily, obtain) it is 
fairly apparent that the budgetary ailments of the Metropolitan 
must be numerous and complex. Even allowing for the higher stand- 
ard of living in America, and the consequently higher rates of pay 
per man for the orchestra and technical forces, there is no explana- 
tion for the fact that twice as much money is consumed (proportion- 
ate to the playing season) as in any continental house of comparable 
pretensions. No explanation, that is, when it is remembered that the 
admission prices, uniformly higher than the level of European prices, 
apply to a seating capacity much greater; a combination of factors 
which should certainly suffice for the discrepancies in wages. Added 
to which, it should be remembered, is the sum annually received for 
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the radio rights to a weekly performance; a revenue denied to all the 
publicly managed theatres abroad. 
What the nature of these “budgetary ailments” is may be indicated 
by a reference to a few of the practises in vogue at the Metropolitan, 
a - Zz an 
° E = E & ~ x 2 < z z S g E 
Z Eg E aa 430060683) (OES 88 Be 
a a< 5» a & <& 3 oS os <a = = 
3° nO am Ot me OF 25 6 A ar) 
BAYREUTH 1800 Wagner family & 139 115 (Festival) — to 30m. 
German gov’nt. ($7.50) 
BERLIN Prussia 142 46 96 10 1 to 10m. 2237 
Unter den Linden 1831 ($.25-2.50) 
Platz der Republik 2041 
BERLIN City 102 33 93 11 1 to 8m. 157 
Charlottenburg 2224 ($.25-2.) 
BRESLAU 1340 = City 120 25t 44 12 1 to 8m. 84 
DRESDEN 1800 Saxony 125 33+ 80 12 1 to 10m. 1687 
LEIpzic 1635 City 105 35¢ 67 12 1 to 8m. 
London 1960 Private (No Permanent 2 Vary 
Subscription Organization) 
MUNICH Bavaria 125 35t 70 12 1 to 12m. 197¢ 
Residenz 641 
Prinz-Regenten 1184 
Paris 2165 City & State 100 90 100 12 8 to 60fr. 180 
($.48-3.60) 
STOCKHOLM 1239 City & State 7$® 30 60 12 775 to 7kr. 
($.18-1.61) 
STRASBOURG 1213 City 62 14 40 7 2 to 35fr. 60 
($.12-2.10) 
STUTTGART Wirttemburg 85 48 60 12 1 to 10m. 1437 
Small 800 
Large 1400 
VIENNA 2500 Austria 137 50 107 12 2% to 23 Sh. 160 
($.40-3.68 ) 
WIESBADEN 1372 = City 85 18 58 12 1 to 10m. 168 
New Yor«k 3500 Public 80 75 106 3 $1.65 to 107§ 
Subscription $6.50 
t Technical workers also employed in other theatrical enterprises managed by city or state. They com- 





prise a general staff for all the theatres. 
$+ Reinforced by members of a Dance School maintained by the theatre. 


* Augmented when necessary. 
§ Employed in actual mounting of production. The theatre does no designing or building of its own 


scenery, in contrast to the usual European procedure. 
for which there is no explanation and no excuse. It is popularly re- 
ported that the company pays the transportation from Europe and 
return of many of its singers (few of whom appear exclusively at 


the Metropolitan), a policy of lavishness unnecessary in the boom 
days and worse than unnecessary when it is the public’s money 
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that is being spent. So flagrantly has this policy been abused that 
singers who have actually taken up residence in America are said 
still to have their annual trip abroad (plus, in some instances, a wife 
and servant) “on the house”’. 

There is a lavish salary paid to the ballet mistress (who also 
chances to be the director’s wife) and an unnecessarily large corps 
de ballet, rarely if ever used in its entirety. A group of about half 
its size could do far more vital work, properly directed. 

Side by side in this house, too, one has the phenomena of super- 
annuated singers who are well-paid for services they can no longer 
perform; and performers who either appear gratis or, so it is re- 
ported, pay for the privilege. In either case, of course, it is the pub- 
lic which pays for, and takes the brunt of, a poor performance. It 
is also declared that much of the opposition to a removal to Rocke- 
feller Center emanated from interested members of the organization 
who feared, in new surroundings, the loss of the sinecures which they 
now enjoy. Such a situation is, of course, fertile ground for un- 
pleasant rumors, so that one hears the inevitable whispers of con- 
ductors who receive commissions from the salaries of singers they 
have “approved” for engagement; of orchestral officials who come 
in for their cut of the weekly salary list; and whispers—in them- 
selves demoralizing—of all the other abuses that flourish in a house 
devoid of morale, in which the primary aim is to swell the personal 
gain of everyone connected with it. 

The examples could be multiplied indefinitely. But, surely, 
enough has already been said to set forth, unmistakably, the follow- 
ing: (a) The Metropolitan is slovenly in the management and reck- 
less in its expenditures of the public’s money. (b) It consumes un- 
paralleled sums of money for productions, on the whole, distinctly 
second-rate. (c) It has never offered to the public any accounting 
of the money turned over to it. (d) It has disregarded certain 
promises (to the radio audience) which earned for it a sizable por- 
tion of its 1933-34 funds. It only remains to be asked why the public 
continues its support of this over-rated, top-heavy organization. 

The indications are, however, that this support will not be long 
continued. This year’s appeal for funds was scarcely recognized, 
save on the part of a comparatively few persons who still retain a 
sentimental attachment to the spent glamour of another day’s Metro- 
politan. It is likely that the realty corporation will see to the pres- 
ervation of the institution, more or less in its present form, for a few 
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years more, hoping for a business recrudescence to set them aright 
again, on a purely autocratic basis; or to enable them to sell the 
property at a figure within hailing distance of the price it might 
have commanded in the golden days of ’27, ’28, or ’29. (Though 
even the price it would bring in the market today would represent 
a large return on the original investment.) But the realty company 
has demonstrated conclusively that its interest in opera ceases when 
the costs of production, beyond the income, must be paid in checks 
signed with their individual names. When they finally throw in 
the towel, what? | 
If the present municipal administration is still in office, it should 
be a comparatively simple matter for a public-spirited group of 
citizens to present the prospect of city-managed and financed opera 
in an attractive light—the La Guardia predisposition to such a 
project being well known. If the turn of the political wheel has 
thrust another group into power, the task will be more difficult by 
far, but surely not impossible, given an aggressive leadership and a 
definite program. Particularly with the Juilliard Foundation com- 
mitted (by two years precedent) to assisting in the financing of such 
a project. And how could they refuse to participate in a community 
enterprise when they have already given almost $100,000 to a non- 
existent organization? For the Metropolitan Opera Company speci- 
fied in the Juilliard will as entitled to the aid of the Foundation was 
i) dissolved more than two years ago, to be replaced by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association which has no legal claim to such assistance. 
Paramount in any new program should be two considerations for 
the sake of economy . . . a new opera house and the union of the city’s 
one remaining symphony orchestra with the opera organization. Both 
would be signal steps toward a return of artistry to the opera produc- 
tions in New York. But, even more important, they would con- 
tribute to the righting of a joint budget situation now intolerable. 
By the time the project visualized here would be approaching its 
realization, the present subsidy of the Philharmonic-Symphony will , 
have been consumed. What would be more logical than the 
amalgamation of the two, to the advantage of both? Such a pro- 
cedure has proven its feasibility in too many continental cities to re- 
quire even an investigation . . . and one need look no further than the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s plans for the forthcoming season, and 
Cleveland’s policy last year and this, to find American parallels. 
The cost of erecting the house could be met by long-term financing 
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(since the project would be self-liquidating) with a certain portion 
of the amortization to be realized from a series of concerts, annually, 
for which the singers, orchestra and ballet associated with the organ- 
ization shall be required to perform gratis. Freed from the tentacles 
of graft and corruption within the organization, guaranteed a long 
season under conditions which could well be ideal, and granted the 
prestige which could easily accrue from association with the excel- 
lent opera this could be, even the best-known singers would realize 
this concession to be a reasonable one. Further revenues would be 
forthcoming from the letting of radio privileges to both the operatic 
and symphonic performances; and if this were not feasible with a 
municipal enterprise, the frequent service to its citizens possible 
with these facilities would build up a public sympathy even more 
valuable than the monetary return. 

The auditorium, of course, would be air-conditioned, to render it 
suitable for performances the year around. Although the evidence 
supplied by the table of European theatres points to an auditorium 
seating not more than 2500 (the Vienna State Opera is the only com- 
pany operating in a theatre so large) it is possible that an auditorium 
could be designed to seat as many as 3000 advantageously—to quiet 
the inevitable contention that the project is designed for the “privi- 
leged few”. A basic complaint against a large house—that it would 
rule out many admirable singers whose voices are small in volume, 
and force us to depend again on the trumpet-voiced “operatic” 
school of singer—might be met by the installation of a projecting 
(rather than an amplifying) system, which would achieve some re- 
adjustment in this direction. It would be a fundamental proviso 
for this house, of course, that admission charges should be, at top, 
half of those now charged at the Metropolitan; with the lowest 
prices within reach of the mass of opera-lovers. They have certainly 
never been in this category at Fortieth and Broadway. 

To adhere thoroughly to the European models in municipal op- 
eratic ventures, a municipal theatre should also be incorporated in 
the project. In New York, such a union is attractive, yes, and de- 
sirable; but scarcely of such pressing urgency as the establishment 
of an artistic and healthy opera. 

It is one of the keynotes of the local attitude toward opera that the 
mere circumstance of a sizable deficit, in the last few years, at the 
Metropolitan aroused the first questions concerning the capabilities 
of the present directorate. From the evidence of the present investi- 
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gation, there is no opera in the world that manages even to meet the 
costs of production—a deficit is a reality to be figured into the 
budget at the same time that sums are set for the orchestra, for cos- 
tuming, for salaries to singers and ballet, for royalties to composers. 
It is, in the Metropolitan scheme of things, what is returned for the 
deficit that should have aroused the questions, rather than the mere 
fact of its existence. If the deficit in a European house provides, in 
compensation, the services of such men as Rudolf Laban in Berlin; 
the dancers Georgi and Kreutzberg (formerly in Hanover) ; Georg 
Brandt in Dresden; Leo Pasetti in Munich; Wallerstein as regisseur 
in Vienna; Jean Mercier in Strasbourg (to name but a few of the 
prominent men-of-the-theatre aside from such conductors as 
Beecham, Busch, Fuertwaengler, Kleiber, Krauss, Richard Strauss, 
Weingartner, Blech, Walter, Klemperer, etc., etc.,) it is but rational 
to expect the Metropolitan to provide as much for tts deficit—instead 
of such indifferent fare as a Galli, a Hasselmans, no stage direction 
worthy of the name, and no artistic direction of any description. 
Singers are to be had, of course, for the asking and cannot be deemed 
the property of any one house. But even in this direction the Metro- 
politan has much to answer for. 

While I am not ready to admit that opera cannot be made self- 
supporting, the world-wide evidence seems to indicate that first-rate 
opera in a moderate-sized house and low prices are a combination 
that has its foundation only in subsidy. In a city the size of New 
York, such a subsidy could be derived by a form of taxation which 
would add a scarcely perceptible sum to the present burden. 

In such an enterprise there would be opportunities (not confined 
merely to singing roles) for the abundant American talent which, 
the last few years have demonstrated, is available for all aspects of 
the musical theatre. One finds, in the rosters of European companies 
of the first rank, the names of such American singers as Robert Steel, 
Charles Kullmann and Harold Kravitt, who have never had an op- 
portunity at the Metropolitan, and are yet valuable to the Berlin, the 
Vienna or Leipzig Opera houses. This municipal enterprise could 
certainly find a place for them; also for Nelson Eddy, Aroldo Lindi, 
Lillian Evanti (both distortions of good American names), Winifred 
Cecil, Norma Richter, Karl Schieffer and numerous others who 
have recently exhibited in various operatic and concert appearances 
unmistakable talent. Among the conductors there would be, first, 
Alexander Smallens; and in the balance of the conductorial group 
(which, if allied with the Philharmonic, could draw upon the serv- 
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ices of Toscanini, Walter, etc., etc.) there would be provided an 
opportunity for such young Americans as Werner Janssen and Paul 
Kirby to receive the training and encouragement which has, to date, 
been denied to them in the opera house. 

Of our native skill in the fields of stage design, costuming, lighting 
and general production, there is no need for repetition. And further- 
more, with the talents of Graham, Humphrey, Weidman, Gluck- 
Sandor, et al., available, the dance could hold its own with any in the 
world, and assume an integral place in the musical theatre. Events 
of the last few years in New York have demonstrated that the dance 
has an avid and enthusiastic audience which would furnish a neces- 
Sary support to a theatre so organized. 

It is not even beyond belief that a theatre proceeding on the pol- 
icies outlined here could find within itself the financial wherewithal 
to compensate an American for writing an opera; instead of, as is the 
case at present, expecting him to be satisfied with the reclame of the 
event, and whatever dubious revenues may accrue from the hypo- 
thetical repetitions. They may even encourage an American com- 
poser to anticipate a reasonably adequate mounting of his work. 

With such an organization it would be not unreasonable to vision 
a repertory that would support comparison, for example, with the 
state-controlled Paris Opera, which offers, for a three dollar top (by 
subscription), a half dozen new works for this year’s repertory* as 
well as a standard repertory that includes such esoterica, here, as 
Armide, La Damnation de Faust, Hamlet, Othello, Arianne et 
Barbe Bleue and Oberon. Or glance at the Strasbourg Opera, which 
offers for a $2.10 top: Handel’s Julius Caesar; Pergolesi’s La Ser- 
vante Maitresse; The Magic Flute; Don Pasquale and a Russian sea- 
son with Prince Igor, Fair at Sorochintzki and Khowantschina.t 

The argument for municipally controlled opera may still seem, 
from an artistic standpoint, not compelling. Perhaps it would be 
relevant to instance the last season of the Dresden Opera, during 
which, at less than a $3 top, an active repertory of seventy-two works 
was presented. The novelties and revivals offered, in part, the fol- 
lowing: the novelties:—Mr. Wu by Eugen D’Albert, 4s You Like 
It with a score by Arthur Kusterer, Strauss’s Arabella and Paul 





* Including the Oedipe of Georges Enesco; the ballets Harnasie by Szymanowski, 
and Aveux et Promesses by Migot; a new Merchant of Venice, score by R. Hahn. 

tOr if that still seems extravagant, consider the offerings of Stockholm Opera, at 
a mere $1.51 top: Don Carlos, Carmen, Prince Igor, The Marriage of Figaro, 
Mefistofeles, Salome, Eugene Onegin, the ballets Les Sylphides and Petruschka, in 
addition to all the staples of the Italian, German and French repertories. 
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Graener’s Friedmann Bach; as well as new productions of works as 
various as Alceste, Johann Strauss’s Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
and Rienzi.t Against this may be placed the lures the Metropolitan 
offers to its public for next season: the wholly commendable restora- 
tions of Fidelio and Der Rosenkavalier, and the mounting of I/ 
Matrimonio Segreto, also the engagement of Dino Borgioli (if he 
retains the voice he has been spreading through Europe during the 
last decade). An American novelty is variously reported as The 
Eunuch and The Pasha’s Garden. A slight shift in the Italian con- 
ductors for the season is also announced, with Panizza, of the Scala 
and Buenos Aires, replacing Serafin. The chief musical interest 
here lies in the question of who is now going to conduct Don 
Giovanni, which, it seemed likely, Serafin would presently under- 
stand thoroughly, after three years’ contact. 

To. what extent the changes required by the Fire Department will 
affect the artistic aspects of the organization remains conjectural. 
The conflicting reports tell us that a new switchboard will be in- 
stalled, and again that it will not. It is certain that any change will 
result in an improvement, things being what they are. To assay the 
matter frankly, it seems that the centre of operatic endeavor here- 
abouts will be in Philadelphia, where the joint directorship of Fritz 
Reiner and Alexander Smallens (plus the Philadelphia Orchestra) 
foreshadows an interesting group of productions. 

But, essentially, the situation, here and abroad, resolves itself into 
two elements: On the one hand, the spectacle of communally op- 
erated organizations offering to their patrons modern theatres, im- 
posing repertories, orchestras of the first rank, productions intelli- 
gently set and directed, all, in American terms, for bargain prices. 
On the other hand, we have in New York a decayed organization 
in a crumbling theatre; offering a repertory of curious idiosyncrasies 
and definite limitations; performances badly set, lit in a manner only 
to be described as primitive, utterly lacking in artistic direction or 
purpose; all for prices, by any standards, exorbitant. 

How can one speak of a choice? In this case you make your choice 
first and don’t pay your money. Here is passive resistance in its 
purest form; and the less we spend on poor opera now the sooner 
there can be real hope for a municipal opera in New York. 





¢tThe ordinary repertory includes, as a matter of course, such works as Iphigenia 
in Aulis, Handel’s Xerxes, Cosi fan Tutte, Boris, Die Fledermaus, Der Zigeuner- 
baron (11 performances last year!), Othello, Die Frau Ohne Schatten, Haydn’s 
Apothecary, and operas by Lortzing, Merry Wives of Windsor, Masked Ball, etc. 
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Salut au Monde, 1922 “O take my hand, Walt Whitman! 
Such gliding wonders! such sights and sounds! 
Such join’d unended links, each hook’d to the next, 
Each answering all, each sharing the earth with all.” 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
1915-1935 


The Great War had already divided the world when Alice and Irene 
Lewisohn, in February 1915, opened the doors of their charming little 
theatre on Grand Street. They had built it to house the neighborhood 
dramatic work carried on for years in that crowded corner of New York 
City and which had finally outgrown all available halls. They called 
the theatre The Neighborhood Playhouse but it soon became evident that 
to the Lewisohns the whole world was their neighborhood. There are 
many people—difficult enough to please—who remember certain evenings 
at The Neighborhood Playhouse as high spots in their theatre enjoyment 
and many among them who choose as their favorite production the dance 
festival of 1922, based on Walt Whitman’s Salut au Monde, with music 
by Charles T. Griffes. It is not impossible that the Neighborhood may 
revive the Whitman Festival as a part of this season’s celebration of their 
twentieth anniversary, to include also a new production of Frederico 
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The Dybbuk, 7925 “You Jew journeying in your old age through every 
risk to stand once on Syrian ground! 
You other Jews waiting in all lands for your Messiah!” 
Garcia Lorca’s Bodas de Sangre and a revival of either The Little Clay 
Cart or The Dybbuk—either of which would receive many votes as the 
most popular production in the Neighborhood’s repertory. 
Salut au Monde was undoubtedly a beautiful performance—for the 
eye, the ear, the mind. But perhaps what makes it stand out in memory 
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Israel, a dance-drama, 1928 
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The Little Clay Cart, 1924 “I hear the Hindoo teaching his favourite pupil the loves, 
wars, adages, transmitted safely to this day from 
poets who wrote three thousand years ago.” 


beyond the eighty-odd other productions in a fine, round repertory is that 
the idea of the Whitman poem itself has come to associate itself so closely 
with the outlook of the Neighborhood. From the ballet Petrouchka to 
the dramatic S§. 8. Tenacity, from Andreyev’s The Beautiful Sabine 
Women to the Grand Street Follies, from Sheridan’s The Critic to 
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Mascaiada, a Basque masquerade, 1929 “I see the Pyrenees... .” 
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Kuan Yin, 1925 “I see distant lands, as real and near to the inhabitants 
of them as my land is to me.” 





Werner Janssen’s New Year's Eve in New York, the Neighborhood Play- 
house has ranged the world for its material. Its founders may well say 
with Walt Whitman: 
Salut au Monde! 
What cities the light or warmth penetrates I penetrate 
those cities myself, 
All islands to which birds wing their way I wing my 
way myself. 






































THE ORGANIZED THEATRES 


By EDWARD REED 


WO decades ago when the Neighborhood Playhouse 
opened the doors of the delightful little building on Grand 


Street, the commercial theatre was—as much of it still is— 
a motley of “syndicates”, shopkeepers and speculators. The 
Neighborhood began because its creators wanted a permanent 
theatre contributing its part to the life of an unspoiled locality, 
where non-commercial experiments could be tried before recep- 
tive audiences. It was different from other New York theatres 
in place and taste and talent but it was neither following nor, 
intentionally, starting a trend. Not long after, the Provincetown 
Playhouse came to MacDougall Street from its wharf beginnings 
on Cape Cod, as a centre for playwrights to see produced the 
work that no other producer would venture to do. Jig Cook, 
Susan Glaspell and their associates began the Provincetown for 
themselves and their artist friends, a laboratory for young work, 
experimental work, or both. A short time before that, the small 
band which called itself the Washington Square Players was or- 
ganized—a part of which was later to grow into the Theatre 
Guild. Then came the Actors’ Theatre, created by actors for 
actors, and almost inevitably a failure . . . then. 

There are the early organized theatres, each a separate and 
individual project. It is only during the last few years that young 
actors, directors and executives have come along who could look 
back with the consciousness of history to the Neighborhood and the 
Provincetown and back of these to the Théatre Libre and the 
Moscow Art, the Vieux Colombier and the Abbey Theatre; and 
who in this later perspective were able to see the trend back to the 
organized theatre as the chief hope of the newer theatre. 

It was, and is, a trend—the group idea—although Jig Cook and 
Eugene O’Neill and Helen Westley and the rest would never have 
called it that back in the ’teens. Benjamin Kidd once said, “Mod- 
ern progress is the growth from unconscious social coéperation 
to conscious social coéperation.” His illustrations were drawn 
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from the politico-economic field; if he were saying the same thing 
today, he could take his proofs from the theatre. Whatever prog- 
ress the New York theatre has made in the last twenty years has 
been largely the result of the work begun, painstakingly, by such 
groups as the Neighborhood and the Provincetown Playhouses, 
carried on by the Theatre Guild, the Group Theatre and the 
Theatre Union, waiting to be borne ahead even farther by these 
groups and by others about to enter the field of production. 

Theory in the early days was left, generally speaking, to the 
glamorous antecedents on the continent. The early theatres may 
have taken bits of their slightly uncertain patterns from Europe 
but each of them was an individual theatre started with an indi- 
vidual purpose, owing allegiance and relation to no other. Their 
sowing, nevertheless, bore an unexpected harvest. Today any such 
organized theatre is seen as part of a line that starts in the 1870's 
and stretches a little farther and a little stronger each year into 
the future, a line that has become the lead-rein of the theatre 
world. If Benjamin Kidd is to be believed and if the theatre 
is to progress, the organized theatre is here to stay; and if con- 
tinual additions to the line are indicative, the organized theatre 
will stay. The premiere of another new group this season em- 
phasizes the strengthening of the impulse. 


The Repertory Playhouse Associates have been building for 
three years toward this inaugural appearance on Broadway (for 
Broadway seems to be the ultimate goal, despite or because of its 
failings). The new company may be an immediate success or a 
failure. One wishes them success, for they have worked hard to 
earn it. And if the first approach to Broadway is beset with dan- 
ger to a group unused to its tradition or to its keen, demanding 
audiences, the first approach is not the final one. Steady work— 
winters in New York, summers in the country—has brought into 
the RPA company about seventy-five people, chosen from the out- 
side as well as from continually refreshed student forces. Al- 
though they must wait for funds and a success with their first 
independent production, the RPA have a permanent, non-profit- 
making repertory company as their ultimate goal. The organiza- 
tion is built on Moscow Art principles but it is not a slavish imi- 
tation. Herbert V. Gellendré’s directorship is without autocracy, 
for the RPA’s fundamental base is codperation among all parts of 
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the group. And they have in all necessary cases altered their 
Moscow Art ideals to fit a company that intends to play Ameri- 
can drama for American audiences. What they have retained 
from their parent is the best: a student group, a professional 
company offering permanent repertory, a care for details and 
even more for final effect. 

What they have, in addition, which neither the Moscow Art 
nor any other group has, is the distinctive wish to build up 
within their own ranks a Negro repertory theatre—an un- 
ploughed field which they know will yield a rich harvest. They 
have taken one step in the training of a Negro member of the 
staff, but the real campaign starts this year with the official 
opening of the school. As with their main repertory group they 
will do independent productions from time to time of Negro 
plays with Negro actors until the moment when funds and good 
plays and good actors make a repertory program possible. Just 
now New York will see the RPA in one production, but their 
quiet study in the past and their future potentialities assure 
that play careful attention. 


Survivals from the difficult, reckless past of the organized 
theatre are few today. The Theatre Guild remains on the fringe 
of the fold because of a permanent home, a permanent board 
of directors and a subscription audience—characteristics of the 
type. The Guild has forgotten repertory, a permanent core for 
its acting company and an affiliated student group; and it has, 
too many times, turned from the idea which has animated the 
finest organized theatres: that the theatre is bigger than any of 
its parts. Yet the rewards of unchanging leadership and a perma- 
nent home still accrue to it, not only in success but in the power 
to plan a year’s production schedule in advance—with oppor- 
tunity for change, of course—such a program as gave it last sea- 
son for example, out of six plays, such outstanding successes as 
Ah, Wilderness! and Mary of Scotland. 

The five-year-old child of the Guild, whose place near the 
chronological head of the living line is indicative of the youth 
of the organized theatre movement and at the same time of the 
rapid death of such theatres when they miss the goal, is closer 
to the group criterion. The Group Theatre grew out of the 
younger workers in the Guild, although success has brought it 
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independence. Since its first play, The House of Connelly, it has 
been a Trojan worker—sometimes ponderously so—and with 
Men in White it conclusively showed the value of its members’ 
continuous work together, for the production was notable for its 
ensemble technique and a reminder of the work done in the last 
century by the Meiningen Players. 

Revolutionary in its time for accentuating the total effect of a 
production rather than the individual exhibitionism rampant on 
contemporary stages, the Duke of Meiningen’s company set a 
standard in cooperative, self-effacing work that has been a cri- 
terion for every company that followed. If the method of the 
Group Theatre approaches the technique of this memorable prede- 
cessor, it will have a quality which will help to balance its de- 
fects as an organized theatre. The Group has many of the quali- 
fications. It has a board of directors and advisers; it has a perma- 
ment acting company and a youthful crowd of apprentices work- 
ing toward professional appearance. Above all, its members are 
imbued with the group ideal so that, like the Meiningen Players, 
each is willing to take a leading role in one play and be part of 
the crowd in the next. But so far it lacks repertory, toward which 
the RPA, for example, is working, and for which Eva Le Gal- 
lienne’s theatre has given New York a taste. 

The Civic Repertory, during the few years of its life, came to 
be the contemporary criterion for the repertory system, without 
which no organized theatre can live up to its name. It had a 
brilliant director-in-chief. Like all continental theatres of the 
type it developed a large repertory—a total of thirty-five plays. 
With them it attempted to emphasize the ensemble, not the star. 
It had, until its temporary disbanding, a student group and a sub- 
scription audience. This fall Miss Le Gallienne takes up her 
work abandoned more than a year ago, and because she is coming 
back into the Broadway atmosphere on a seasonal basis under 
Broadway auspices and without the Civic’s subscription audience, 
the future of the Civic Repertory, as an organized theatre, seems 
uncertain. But her first play, L’Aiglon, a combination of new 
and old that in itself epitomizes the theatre, is a happy augury. 
If the production is indicative, the Civic Repertory is still alive 
and aiming to keep its prominent place among the organized theatres. 

Three years elapsed before the organized theatre chain found 
another link, although one was being quietly forged for two of those 
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three years. Conscious planning among a small group of the 
hopeful, meeting privately for lengthy talks, brought success to 
the Theatre Union when it finally made its debut last season. 
Founded as an outlet for labor sentiment with definite plans te 
arouse and hold the attention of labor groups, the Union in its 
short life has collected an audience that promises continuance as 
long as the Union keeps to its program. Like the Theatre Guild 
the Union believes in subscription audiences, but the assurance 
of a six-weeks run for any production, which the association now 
feels able to give, does not arise entirely from a subscription list. 
The Theatre Union has fostered benefit parties of a kind most 
desirable for social plays—those sent by organized labor. With 
that audience, the Union succeeded in its first year with Peace on 
Earth and, more generally, with Stevedore, chiefly because of those 
blanket-rate parties. ‘They are to be continued, the Union for- 
going large profits because the plays bring to audiences the ma- 
terial the Union believes they need and enjoy. 

The Union, unlike the Group Theatre, which started with ac- 
tors as its base, began with dramas of social content and built its 
company around the plays. One of the main purposes now is to 
develop writers who will provide the good sociological material 
that the group must have. But the theatre has an acting group 
as well, which will be enlarged from the thirty members of last 
year to give off-hour performances every week and to provide 
talent, when possible, for the main productions. Besides this 
studio group the Union activities include Sunday forums and de- 
bates on the social theatre, a dance group and plans for a symphony 
orchestra—all of which show a start toward the ultimate goal 
of the Theatre Union as a cultural centre. 

Different from any American organized theatre in its emphasis 
on the labor movement, the Theatre Union finds its closest coun- 
terpart in the Workers Theatres, a network of about three hun- 
dred and seventy-five groups throughout America which have 
plodded purposefully forward to a stage that represents their so- 
cial and political ideals. They are now among the most highly 
organized groups of any kind in the country. The Worker’s Lab- 
oratory Theatre, a part of the League of Workers Theatres of 
the U. S. A., is a typical example, divided as it is into such de- 
partments as the “spoken theatre”, the technical division, the 
playwriting bureau, the shock troops, the studio unit and so on. 
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These in turn are divided into sections devoted to music, dancing, 
puppetry, acting and directing technique and body mechanics. The 
playwriting bureau, meeting a basic problem today because ade- 
quate presentation of current topics is difficult to acquire, consists 
of writers who not only contribute material themselves but work 
with the apprentice group. The Laboratory Theatre is repre- 
sentative of its classification as a theatre of action, for it is made 
up of a group that plays dramas taken from the day’s headlines 
in whatever locality it may be called to: in theatres, barns, tents, 
before factories, on street-corners. The Theatre Collective is an- 
other type, characteristic of the so-called stationary theatre. It is 
working toward the establishment of a permanent company to 
present repertory in a permanent place. The stationary theatre 
has advanced in some places to the point where the Los Angeles 
Rebel Theatre, for example, is able to produce Stevedore this 
season. The chief duty of the Workers Theatres of the country 
is also their most difficult problem: to create and hold a mass 
audience by clarifying and solving the daily struggles of those 
spectators. But that is their main reason for existence and in a 
short time—five years, for example, for the Laboratory Theatre— 
they have made a firm place in the line of organized theatres. 


Having started a sort of endless chain, the organized theatre 
movement does not end with its present links. With a name in- 
dicative of its purposes, the youthful Apprentice Theatre is build- 
ing toward a future place in the progression. Child of Eva Le 
Gallienne’s Civic Repertory and grandchild of Jacques Copeau’s 
Vieux Colombier, the Apprentice is truly in the learning stage. 
Like the RPA, who labored three years in private before deciding 
to come to Broadway, May Sarton and her group enter their sec- 
ond year of private work with the idea of studying for three more 
after that before confronting the general New York public. The 
Apprentice is based consciously on the ideals of Copeau, whose 
early studio group, the Compagnie des Quinze, it emulates in be- 
ing created as a training ground for the young theatre people who 
would otherwise be hurled immaturely into the commercial mael- 
strom. In reality the group is most closely aligned to the Civic 
Repertory, for most of its members were drafted from the student 
ranks of this theatre in July 1933 when May Sarton, former di- 
rector of the Le Gallienne student group, and eleven others jour- 
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Barry FITZGERALD OF THE ABBEY THEATRE 


The Abbey Theatre Players are visiting 
Broadway again next month with a repertory 
program that includes some of their best 
work, like Juno and the Paycock, The Play- 
boy of the Western World and Far-Off Hills. 














Pollard Crowther 





A SLEEPING CLERGYMAN 


The short, successful summer season, held 
for the last six years, puts the Malvern Festi- 
val Theatre high in the category of organ- 
ized theatres. Its choice for a new play in 
1933 was James Bridie’s chronicle, 4 Sleep- 
ing Clergyman, from which this scene is 
taken. After much postponement the drama 
comes to Broadway under the auspices of 
another group organization, the Theatre 
Guild, as its first play this year. 
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neyed to New Hampshire to work and to formulate plans for an 
organized theatre. They were successful and last winter they re- 
turned to New York to give ten significant European plays in 
rehearsal-performance as part of a course at the New School for 
Social Research. This summer they have been in Massachusetts 
rehearsing in various groups such plays as Clemence Dane’s Will 
Shakespeare, The Master Builder, You Never Can Tell and 
Uncle Vanya. And in the season to come they undertake a brief 
tour and then establish themselves in Hartford for the next and 
inevitable step—playing before disinterested American audiences 
in repeating performances. The Apprentice is laying its founda- 
tion of fine plays for the repertory which it hopes some day to 
have, and this year is broadening its training by presenting—its 
first attempt at the untried—new plays in public performance. 

There are and have been other organized theatres, in America 
and abroad. That there will be more in the future is certain, 
for the need has bred the institution. As the Group Theatre was 
once new, as the RPA are new today, as the Apprentice will be 
new a few years from now, so there will always be fresh links to 
be forged in the chain. Conscious codperation is progress, said 
Kidd. The organized theatres, consciously coédperative, have made 
their idea the mainstay of progress in the theatre. 
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BROADWAY BUSINESS 
The Revised Theatre Code 


By HENRY SENBER 


N a bleak day last December, months after the first thea- 
() tre code had gone into effect, a certain theatrical trade 

paper appeared with an article by a young reporter with 
crusading instincts who was vexed because the Code Authority had 
not fulfilled his personal conception of its duties, to secure a loan 
from the government to finance road shows. 

In what purported to be a statement from a member of the Code 
Authority, whose name was kept a secret, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that “they (the Code Authority) remind me of a group of 
village merchants trying to decide whether or not to promote their 
annual dollar day. Most of them are old-fashioned. They wrangle 
over unimportant matters while the big matters slide. Why, it took 
that group one whole afternoon to decide to raise $5600 to finance 
their own activities . . . the money is still wanting. About all we 
need to complete the picture is a stove in the center to spit on.” 

This article was deeply resented. It was a manifestly unjust 
criticism of a sincere group of men who had devoted hours and 
even days on end toward their industry’s coéperation with the 
NRA. But in certain quarters there were undisguised chuckles. 

For the Code Authority, which had begun bravely six months 
before as the National Committee of the Legitimate Theatre, did 
not appear to be a very effective body. It had not been able to 
enforce the code it had created. Two instances were regarded as 
test cases. A producer had not retained the stipulated 25 per cent 
of his seats for sale at the box-office; a ticket broker had charged 
far in excess of the 75 cents maximum advance as fixed by the 
code. The Code Authority tried both cases, fined the producer 
$soo and suspended the ticket broker for two weeks. But the 
Division Administrator revoked these penalties, ruling that the 
Code Authority’s duties ended when it determined the guilt or 
innocence of the accused. Several weeks later, at a hearing in 
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Washington, the producer was acquitted altogether and the ticket 
broker’s “sentence” was reduced by half. 

Subsequent events did not add. to the prestige of the Code 
Authority. The “production management” of The Lake was found 
guilty of a code violation, although the exact details were never 
formally divulged. A transcript of the testimony was sent to Wash- 
ington, where the legal division of the NRA scrutinized it care- 
fully, and as carefully pigeon-holed the matter. 

There were probably very excellent technical reasons, such as 
lack of adequate evidence, and even better political ones, such as a 
disinclination on the part of the NRA to face a test case at the 
time, why the case was never pressed. But the disheartening fact 
remained that the Code Authority had little authority and that the 
legitimate theatre’s code was an unwieldy, unworkable document, 
especially in its provisions for the regulation of ticket sales. 

Finally it was announced that a new code, with self-enforcement 
provisions similar to other, later codes (the legitimate theatre code 
was ohe of the first adopted) would be drafted. This has been 
done, after long open hearings, apparently by Deputy Adminis- 
trator William P. Farnsworth and Philip Wittenberg, New York 
attorney who has been serving as counsel to the Code Authority. 
The first draft of the revised code has been approved by the Code 
Authority with certain slight changes recommended. Official ap- 
proval by Deputy Administrator Rosenblatt, Administrator John- 
son and President Roosevelt is considered only a matter of routine, 
except for the ticket provisions, which may require further debate. 
After final approval is obtained, it is hoped that there will be 
not only a better code of fair competition for the legitimate full 
length dramatic and musical industry but an improved foundation 
for the permanent business of the theatre as a whole. 

The more salient features of the new code are more drastic ticket 
regulations; reconstitution of the personnel of the Code Authority 
so as to give the producers equal representation with the labor 
groups; enlargement of the powers and duties of the Code Author- 
ity; establishment of an Industrial Relations Committee and a 
Trade Practice Committee; and limitation of rehearsal hours. 

The new code strengthens its position considerably by correlating 
its own ticket regulations with the existing but heretofore unen- 
forced provisions of the Internal Revenue Act of 1926. These set 
forth definite rulings for the recording of all transactions in con- 
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nection with the sale of a ticket on the back of that ticket. The 
name of each broker involved and the total price the ticket is sold 
for must be legibly recorded. Mere failure to record these trans- 
actions is punishable by a fine of only $100, but to attempt to evade 
the tax by such failure subjects the offender to a fine of $10,000, or 
imprisonment, or both, plus the costs of prosecution, and to another 
fine to the amount of the tax not collected or paid. It is also pro- 
vided that every person liable to any tax imposed by the act shall 
keep such records, make such returns, and comply with such rules 
and regulations as the revenue officials may prescribe. 

These provisions of the Internal Revenue Act do not regulate the 
amount of advance a broker may ask. The code itself does that. 
And should a broker obtain more than the code permits, he must 
record it on the back of the ticket, thus supplying prima facie 
evidence of a code violation against himself or automatically be- 
coming a violator of the Internal Revenue Act. It is a neat trap, 
and those who set it were aware that while a ticket broker, or any- 
one else for that matter, may not hesitate to defy the NRA; he will 
think twice before locking horns with the Treasury Department. 

The ticket regulations in the first revised draft of the revised 
code offer interesting material for study. The preamble of the first 
draft was in itself a curious paragraph, indicative of the attitude 
of Washington officialdom toward the ticket situation. By unani- 
mous vote of both brokers and producers, it was recommended that 
it be changed so as to make it not all-inclusive and so less offensive 
to reliable brokers. In its original form it read: 

“Whereas, certain methods and practices employed in the dis- 
tribution and sale of theatre tickets have heretofore resulted in the 
defrauding, deceiving and extortion of the public and whereby a 
large part of the income of the Industry has been diverted into the 
hands of persons responsible for such methods and practices to the 
detriment of the Industry and the public, and in order to correct 
these evils and abuses for the rehabilitation of the Industry, the 
maintenance of wages and the protection of the public, the follow- 
ing provisions are hereby prescribed. . . .” 

Under the revised code the Code Authority will issue an agency 
certificate to brokers who agree to a certain contract and who post 
a bond for their fulfilment of the provisions of that contract which 
shall be forfeited to the Code Authority if and when it is proved 
that the contract has been violated. No producer may allot tickets 
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to a broker unless he is in good standing with the Code Authority. 

In signing the contract the broker agrees not to charge more than 
a 75-cent advance; not to sell any ticket unless conspicuously 
marked as provided in the Internal Revenue Laws of the United 
States; to give on request of any purchaser a signed and dated re- 
ceipt showing the number of tickets sold, the name of the theatre 
for which the tickets were issued, and the total price, including tax, 
paid therefor; not to engage in any form of subterfuge whatsoever ; 
not to give or receive any commission or gratuity or bonus in con- 
nection with the sale or delivery or payment for tickets; not to sell 
any ticket of a member of the Industry (a producer, that would 
be) who shall have been found by the Code Authority to have 
violated the ticket provisions of the code; not to establish or main- 
tain any office, branch office, or place of business within 100 feet 
of any theatre without the written permission of the Code Author- 
ity. (This would eliminate the side-walk salesman and the ticket 
speculators who open stores next door to hit attractions.) 

Another innovation, to the advantage of the buying public, is the 
provision requiring that all tickets shall not only be marked as 
heretofore with the box-office price and tax, but also with the max- 
imum total amount to be paid when purchased through a ticket 
broker. As in the previous code, “buys” are prohibited. But the 
definition of a “buy” remains to be settled. The first draft of the 
revised code defined it as “a purchase of tickets by a broker, either 
directly or through an intermediary, for commercial resale.” Both 
producers and brokers hold that a more specific definition is needed. 

A decided victory has been won by the managers in the grant of 
equal voting power with the labor groups. Under the original 
code, labor outvoted the producers by six to three (although the 
sixth labor representative, to vote for those not members of the 
unions, was never appointed), a condition that existed nowhere but 
in the theatrical industry. Under the new code the managers will 
be represented by three members of the National Association of 
Legitimate Theatres and three members of the League of New 
York Theatres. When stock problems are on the agenda, two 
members of the stock managers’ group, the National Dramatic 
Stock Association, will replace one member of the NALT and the 
LNYT. On ticket problems there will be a similar substitution by 
one representative of the National Theatre Ticket Distributors, 
Inc., and one from the Theatre Ticket Brokers’ Association. 
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For the labor groups, Actors’ Equity, Chorus Equity, the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees, the American 
Federation of Musicians and the United Scenic Artists of America 
each receive one vote and the sixth, to represent persons not em- 
braced by those unions, will be appointed by the administrator. 

The Industrial Relations Committee will hear and determine 
complaints made by employees or their labor organizations with 
respect to violations of labor provisions. The Trade Practice 
Committee will be in reality an inter-trade committee to continue 
conferring with representatives of the radio and picture industry on 
mutual problems, a precedent which was established last spring by 
the agitation over free air shows or studio audiences. Nothing, so 
far, has actually been accomplished in this direction, but the way 
has been paved for future progress. 

A provision of the code which has already been announced as a 
ruling by Equity will limit the, hours an actor may be rehearsed, 
unless the play is in the final week of rehearsal. Dramatic actors 
may be rehearsed for eight consecutive hours with one hour of that 
time off for lunch or dinner; in musical shows, actors and dancers 
may be rehearsed seven out of ten consecutive hours. On the face 
of this it appears that a further stumbling block has been placed 
in the way of theatrical production. Actually, inconsiderate di- 
rectors and stage managers have wasted both actors’ time and the 
producer’s money by sheer indifference to the advantages of a sys- 
tematic rehearsal schedule. 

An indication that managers are at last becoming conscious that 
they have been selling both the theatre and themselves short by 
hasty sale of the picture rights of their properties is seen in an 
addition to the trade practice rules. It is worth quoting in full, for 
it is really something to cheer about: 

“The employers agree that, insofar as they can control distribu- 
tion, the motion picture of a currently playing legitimate attraction 
shall not be permitted to be released until such attraction has had 
the fullest opportunity to complete its run and enjoy road showing.” 

There is a determined expression set firmly today on the faces 
of the Code Authority stalwarts. They have decided to have their 
dollar day. And their country store with its stove in the centre, 
given the background of community feeling and government sup- 
port, promises to grow into the first representative business round 
table that the American theatre has ever known. 
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DIVERTISSEMENT FRANGAIS 





Children of the King-Coit School—ages three 
to twelve—set a standard for style with de- 
lightful acted versions of French nursery 
rhymes and songs, with scenery and costumes 
based on the illustrations of Boutet de Mon- 
vel. The delicate stylization and the mix- 
ture of simplicity and expertness are seen to 
advantage in the fresco-like tableau from 
La Queue Leu Leu, the old French song. 





DIVERTISSEMENT 


FRANGAIS 


AT THE 


Kinc-Coit SCHOOL 





La Mere Michel, a song and panto- 
mime from the French nursery rhyme 
(above) ; ‘“Tremp’ ton pain, Marie”, 
from the Chansons de France (right). 
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STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN! 
Christopher Marlowe in London, by 
Mark Eccles. Harvard University 
Press: 

Ben Jonson, by John Palmer. Viking 
Press: $3.50 

EN JONSON killed Mr. Marlow, 

the poet, on Bunhill coming from the 
Green-Curtain play-house.” So writes 
Aubrey, uniting two truths to make a fine 
historic lie. For as everyone knows, it was 
Gabriel Spenser, actor and shareholder in 
the Rose, whom Jonson “feloniously and 
wilfully killed and slew” with his iron and 
steel ““Rapiour” (price 3s) some five years 
after Marlowe had died in a tavern brawl 
at the hands of Ingram Frizer. They were 
a wild and violent lot, these masters of the 
“mighty line”. They killed their man and 
went on their way rejoicing. Sometimes it 
did not much matter to the world, as in the 
case of Spenser for whom, fortunately, Jon- 
son did not swing, and sometimes it mat- 
tered immeasurably, as in the cutting off of 
Marlowe in his prime. 

Marlowe was evidently marked for death 
by cold steel, as this latest contribution to 
historical crime-detection indicates. Mr. 
Mark Eccles, super-sleuth of the Leslie 
Hotson type, has discovered “Christoferus 
Morley” involved in a bloody brawl in Hog 
Lane on the afternoon of September 28, 
1589. This might have been the end of 
Chris—before Faustus, before the Jew of 
Malta—had not his friend Thomas Wat- 


son rushed in between the combatants and 
in the skirmish that followed killed the 
man who had attacked Marlowe. Both 
Watson and Marlowe were thrown into 
Newgate but were eventually released. 
The papers relating to this exciting episode 
are presented by Mr. Eccles, together with 
many details concerning all the people in- 
volved which throw illuminating side-lights 
on Elizabethan England. 

Those were fantastic days when, as in 
the case of Ben Jonson, a man could be “a 
finished scholar at thirteen, a soldier at 
seventeen, married at nineteen, celebrated 
for his lost tragedies at twenty-three, con- 
victed of homicide and the author of one of 
the most famous of English comedies at 
twenty-five.” Thus in the first paragraph 
of his biography John Palmer summarizes 
the early years of the greatest of English 
worthies. Built four-square on the facts of 
the case and on his subject’s prolific writ- 
ings, Palmer shows us Jonson as poet, 
dramatist, priest of Apollo, leader and casti- 
gator of men—one who represented the 
Renaissance in England “for a generation 
which had still an unbounded confidence in 
the senses and faculties of men.” His Jon- 
son is a human being “passionately kind and 
angry”, as Drummond of Hawthornden de- 
scribes him, fighting, cudgeling, quarrelling 
and drinking deep, armed with prodigious 
knowledge, riding a theory, an idea, a 
simile to its death, taking his art seriously 
—a militant priest of Apollo, ever ready 
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with tongue, sword and pen to fight for 
the dignity and worth of his art. 

Much of Jonson is today unreadable. 
His tragedies are hard for a “degenerate 
age” to digest. There is something rocky 
and forbidding about their solemn formali- 
ties, but the comedies, for all their exag- 
gerated humours, throb with life. It is this 
vitality and immediacy that Mr. Palmer so 
vividly emphasizes in his treatment of these 
masterpieces. Though bent on a portraiture 
that outdoes nature in its emphasis on one 
characteristic, Jonson’s greatest value to us 
today is not his treatment of humours, 
but the vividness with which he presents 
his own times. He shows us the London 
lane where Cob the water-carrier lives, 
Moorfields where penniless soldiers boast of 
the wars and sell their rapiers to country 
gulls, Bartholomew Fair itself with its gal- 
lery of rogues, fools and honest citizens. 

As a lusty son of the Renaissance, 
steeped in the humanities, savouring the 
warmth, the variety and richness of life, 
Jonson was constitutionally unable to ac- 
cept the reformation blight which was 
spreading over England. He spent his life 
castigating the evil humours he saw about 
him, but for Zeal-of-the-Land Busy and his 
fellow mar-joys he had no use. Mr. 
Palmer’s analysis of the growing struggle 
between the humanists and the Puritans is 
clearly and entertainingly stated. ‘““The new 
morality,” he says, “was essentially based 
on the assumption that men might be im- 
proved by consistently pretending to be bet- 
ter than they were.” With the building up 
of this pretense the theatre interfered. 
“The church, then as always, desired to 
use the imagination of man for its own pe- 
culiar purpose, and the theatre has always 
been its most effective and dangerous rival. 
In the theatre a man may vicariously enjoy 
and possess the faculties whose exercise is 
denied him in common life.” 

Jonson, foe of pretense, champion of 
learning and of intellectual freedom and 


adventure, allied himself inevitably with the 
theatre and gave it both his theory of 
“humours” and, what is far more impor- 
tant, his great comedies—Everyman in His 
Humour, Volpone, The Alchemist and 
Bartholomew Fair, to name only the most 
famous. Mr. Palmer’s treatment of the 
plays reminds us to turn once again to these 
masterpieces and to feel as we re-read them 
the splendid force and flow of Jonson’s 
style. Why doesn’t someone recreate Eliza- 
bethan England for us in a racy production 
of Bartholomew Fair? We may not eat 
roast pig “with a spice of idolatry” at the 
Century of Progress Fair but the barkers 
at the doors of booths sell jimcracks to gap- 
ing multitudes with the same enthusiasm 
as they once did in London, while hot dogs 
and ice cream cones take the place of 
Ursula’s succulent porklets as lures to the 
hungry and frivolous. Fairs are much the 
same through many centuries, but there are 
few writers to-day who can compete with 
Ben Jonson in the vigorous presentation of 
character and dialogue. It would do us no 
harm to stop, look and listen. 
RosAMOND GILDER 


AN AMERICAN SHOWMAN 
God’s Pocket, by Rachel Field. Mac- 
millan: $2.00 


TRUE showman was Captain Sam- 

uel Hadlock, Jr., of Cranberry 
Isles, Maine. “He must keep all the balls 
he tossed into the air going at once. 
Schemes were his juggling balls, and if one 
fell by the way there were always plenty 
more up his sleeve. There was not time 
for regret and brooding.” From the time 
he left the harsh, bleak island which was 
his birthplace to exhibit the unknown 
Esquimaux to curious Europeans, to the 
moment when he set sail for the last time to 
hunt seal that he might stuff and sell to 
continental museums, Hadlock epitomized 
the gambler and enthusiast and combina- 
tion saviour-charlatan which was to be 
synonymous with the show world for years 
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to come. He had success and failure with 
his exhibitions; he won the favor of credu- 
lous royalty, and he narrowly escaped jail. 
He found time to capture a German wife 
who knew no more English than he did 
German, and then he planted her down on 
a cold New England coast among alien 
people, left on his seal hunt and was never 
seen again. 

God's Pocket is a strange, fascinating 
book. From an old man with whom she 
had become friendly in her walks through 
the barren Cranberry Isles, Rachel Field 
received a few relics, all that remained in 
1933 of the worldly possesions of the 
American showman, Samuel Hadlock: a 
gold snuff-box, a marriage certificate, a 
silhouette cut in London in 1824, and “two 
tattered copy-books crowded with faded 
entries in a vigorous Spencerian hand”. The 
diary reveals Hadlock in a full-length por- 
trait, its outlandish phonetic spelling, its 
notes of money made or lost in fair- 
grounds, and occasionally ‘“‘out of the clut- 
tered and often repetitious jumble of words 
a single phrase . . . [startling] with the 
ring of pure truth and self-perception.” It 
shows him to be a colossal egotist, self- 
willed, supremely energetic. ‘Darwin has 
said that ‘there is no such king as a sea- 
captain’. He might have added ‘or a 
showman’. Samuel Hadlock was both of 
these, and few men have been such abso- 
lute monarchs as he in his own particular 
world.” 

God's Pocket is a picture of its time, of 
European cities, its amusements and people, 
of an enigmatic New England locality 
which once was in contact with all promi- 
nent continental ports through its ship- 
building but which now lies relatively 
abandoned; but more than all the book is a 
revivification of an unknown figure from 
the past who has much to say to us and 
who should never have been allowed to lie 
dead these hundred years. Samuel Hadlock 
was one of our first and remains one of 


our most distinctive showmen. His biog- 
raphy was worth writing. 


The English Folk Play, by E. K. 
Chambers. Oxford: $3.75 


HE early English play-smiths did not 

trouble themselves about the more 
subtle rules of dramaturgy. Exposition with 
them was four-square as: 


“In come I, Saint George, 

The man of courage bold; 

I fought the fiery dragon, 

And drove him to the slaughter, 

And by these means I won 

The King of Egypt’s daughter. 

Show me the man that bids me stand; 

I'll cut him down with my courageous 
hand.” 


Here is plot and character, past events and 
future developments in a nut-shell with no 
ubiquitous butler, no convenient telephone 
to assist in the presentation! Professor 
E. K. Chambers’ recent book on English 
folk plays presents us with a study of the 
early plays that have survived in one form 
or another from remote periods. The “nor- 
malized” texts of a number of these plays 
are given in full, together with Professor 
Chambers’ exact and learned commentaries 
on the origin, meaning and derivation of 
them all. This volume, making use of the 
larger quantity of material which has come 
to light since his exhaustive volumes on the 
medieval and Elizabethan stage were writ- 
ten, supplements and carries on his re- 
searches in this particular field. 

The first section of the book is devoted 
to the plays themselves, with texts and com- 
mentaries and a study of individual charac- 
ters and episodes. Those given in greatest 
detail are The Mummers’ Play, the Mylor 
Play, the Revesby Play, which is a plough 
play and contains a Morris and Sword 
dance as well, and the Ampleforth Play. 
The second section is devoted to the fasci- 
nating and elusive subject of origins. Pro- 
fessor Chambers pursues the classic ritual 
of the fight, with its challenge, death and 
resurrection back to dim origins in English 
and continental folk custom and primitive 
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ludi. The volume is the most interesting 
study of the English folk play available, 
and with its extensive texts and comments 
will be invaluable to students of theatre 
history and to those interested in experi- 
mental production of early stage forms. 
A Player’s Handbook, by Samuel 
Selden. F.S. Crofts and Co.: $2.75 
S Associate Director of the Carolina 
Playmakers and as general theatre 
worker, Samuel Selden calls on eleven years 
of experience to write this primer to the 
theory and practice of acting. He makes 
clear, rightly, how difficult an art it is; but 
his book does its best to make simpler the 
arduous task confronting the earnest stu- 
dent. Concise, complete discussions of the 
actor’s requirements—talent (indefinable, of 
course) and technique (the powers of com- 
munication and experience as well as con- 
trol of the expressive instruments )—plus 
chapters on the concrete practice of the art 
(including actual body exercises and a one- 
act play), make 4d Player's Handbook 
worth investigation. There are few enough 
good books on the elusive art of acting for 
Mr. Selden’s work to go unrecognized and, 
though few of them are of actual help, 
there is usually something deserving of the 


tyro’s study. There is a good deal here. 


Dramatic Recitals and How to De- 
liver Them, by James Bernard. Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons: $1.50 
Monologues and Character Sketches, 
by Helen Osgood. French: $1.50 

XCEPT for two or three outstanding 

figures in the theatre, the art of mon- 
ology seems to have passed out with the de- 
cline both of vaudeville and of parlor 
theatricals. These two recent volumes, 
however, do their bit to refute that theory. 
James Bernard’s book, an advanced sequel 
to his Twenty-Four Lessons in Elocution, is 
primarily a text-book for students who have 
already studied the basic rules of expres- 
sive speech. With well-known quotations 
and readings annotated in detail by the edi- 


tor, it should be useful as an indication of 
the material available for student experi- 
ment and as a source-book of rules and in- 
terpretations. Helen Osgood’s collection is 
in a lighter vein, without the teacher’s com- 
ment, and includes material composed by 
Miss Osgood for the one-man show plus an 
occasional two- or three-character sketch. 
They are dialectic, sentimental, pathetic, 
sometimes amusing, and will probably serve 
as adequate trial balloons for the aspiring 
amateur in the privacy of his home. 
Elizabethan Pageantry, 1560-1620, by 
H. K. Morse. Studio: Cloth, $4.50 
K. MORSE has gathered a beauti- 
@ ful collection of pictures for this 
valuable book on late Renaissance dress, 
and the publishers have given it careful 
treatment. Most of the material, familiar 
and new, has been chosen from court life, 
the fountain of fashion of the period. No 
age has had a class more engrossed in style 
for its own sake, and especially in any inno- 
vations. The lengthy glossary provided for 
students of costume is indicative of this 
interest, for the terms for clothes and their 
parts are legion. In the words of Thomas 
Dekker, fashion “‘is held the onely rare phi- 
sicke, and the purest golden asses live upon 
it.” Mr. Morse’s lovely book makes clear 
this passion; that is its value and its charm. 
The Second Yearbook of Short Plays, 


selected and edited by Lee Owen 
Snook. Row, Peterson: $4.00 


N anthology of twenty-five short plays 
A offers varied material to drama 
groups looking for entertaining, non-royalty 
pieces of no great importance artistically or 
theatrically. Many of them have been tried 
in production; others, unperformed, have 
only slight directional requirement (and 
hence are more promising for the amateur 
director). The volume is modest and serv- 
iceable. As the editor’s introduction says, 
when money for royalty is not available, 
it is very possible that adequate material 
will be found in one of the Yearbooks. 
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Amkino 





Jazz CoMEDY 


Known as The Shepherd of Abrau in Russia, 
Jazz Comedy, a Soviet Film production, was 
directed by Alexandrov, Eisenstein’s assistant 
on Thunder Over Mexico. It features Leonid 
Utisov, Soviet band leader, and is scheduled 
to be shown soon in a New York house. 
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THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO ‘ THEATRE 


A COURSE IN ACTING 


Complete Stage Training 
Speaking Voice, Diction 
LL students act each week. 
Teacher of Alice Brady, 


Clark Gable and others promi- 
nent in the theatre. 


Sponsored by Eva LeGallienne 
Day and Evening Classes 
FALL SESSION OCT. 8 
Write for Catalogue 


310 West 73rd St., New York 
(at Riverside Drive) 


Telephone: ENdicott 2 - 3345 














MARIA 


OUSPENSKAYA 
SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
5 


Private and class lessons 
for actors and singers. 
Technique of acting, 
coaching for parts, dic- 
tion, body expression. 


Fall term begins October Ist 
Now. 
Write for appointment: 
Frances Deitz, Business Manager 
27 West 67+h Street New York, N. Y 
IERIE CTI ALSTON ELEM DT IT 


HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 
ACTORS FIRST STUDIO 
The Actors’ First Studio gives the professional 
player further opportunity of practice and ex 
periment in the subtle processes of character 
creation entirely removed from the unovoid- 
able strain of the usuol theatre rehearsals. 


Enroll 





s* 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
BARG:ILON PLAZA THEATRE 


. 
Courses in acting technique, radio broadcast- 
ing and public speaking. 

Private instruction. Coaching in ports. 


= 
“I consider Helen Ford Stafford the most in 
syuring teacher of acting I have ever known.” 
—Rache! trothers 


SEASON: OCTOBER - JUNE 


Tower Studio 3218 Barbizon Plaza 
Circle 7-7000 New York City 











Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


= 
SCHOOL 
Alviene #7 Theatre 
(40th Year) 


Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred and Adele Astaire, 
Peggy Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. 


Courses open Sept. 19 and Oct. 17. 
DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY, 
VOCAL and DANCE 


Stock Theatre training. Public student 
appearances . . . a week in each play. .. . Pro- 
duced by professional directors under the direc- 


tion of Mr. and Mrs. Alviene. Courses cover 
Stage—Stock Theatre—Talking Pictures and 
Radio. 

Special Courses for Teaching 

Directing and General Culture 

For catalog 93 address 

Theodore Montaire, Sec'y 

66 West 85th St. New York City 














Editorially 
Speaking 


N efficiency engineer would not 

think of putting an architect and 
an editor together in a practical busi- 
ness project. But Mr. Wiiliam Les- 
caze and the Editor of THEATRE 
Arts certainly builded better than 
they knew when they joined hands on 
the problem of designing a community 
theatre, the results of which appeared 
in the September issue of “—ITHEATRE 
Arts. Everybody seems to have mis- 
taken that purely literary and social 
adventure for an actual business en- 
terprise. Certainly neither the editor 
nor the architect had any intention of 
making this imaginary project seem 
as reai as this. ‘lhe editor’s idea was 
to find some architectural idea that 
would be useful to many people and 
that might at the same time be han- 
dled informally enough (from the 
publication standpoint) to lure the 
layman into reading an entirely tech- 
nical issue on Architecture for the 
New Theatre. Mr. Lescaze gener- 
ously codperated because he was 
anxicus to indicate how easily and 
well an architect could work with a 
client who knew his own needs and 
desires, the amount of money he had 
to spend, and who would communi- 
cate those facts honestly and openly 
to the architect. The town of Hen- 
derson, Indiana, was chosen for the 
simple reason that there is no such 
town. The size of the plot, the popu- 
lation of the town, and the amount 
of money were chosen to give the 
architect a specific problem, one that 
had already been presented to an 
architect in just those terms. Today 
both the editor’s mail and Mr. Les- 
caze’s are full of letters: the editor’s 
chiefly from theatre directors who 
want the opportunity to work in so 
delightful and modern a playhouse: 
Mr. Lescaze’s from people who 
highly approve his designs, who con- 
gratulate him on so interesting an as- 
signment, so well handled within the 
limits given; from an architect who 
complains because Mr. Lescaze did 
not insist on his client’s buying twice 
the amount of land; and from one, be 
it modestly said, who congratulated 
him on having a client who under- 
stood so well what she wanted! Per- 
haps the wish will be father to the 
theatre. Without mentioning the mat- 
ter to Mr. Lescaze, it seems safe to 
say that he would be entirely willing 
to make of this imaginary project a 
real theatre on the slightest provoca- 
tion. 
editor submits apologies to anyone 
who was fooled by the realism. 


In the meantime, however, the | 





SCHOOL OF 


FULL COURSE for the STAGE 
THOROUGH TRAINING for TEACHERS 


acting 

stage-craft 

mime and technique 
of movement 

choral and group-work 

production 

dancing 

fencing 

phonetics 

speech training 

history of drama and 
development of the 
stage 

poetics 


UCHORIC S — Training in 
RHYTHM to WORDS & MUSIC 





Prospectus from 


The ACTON BOND SCHOOL of 
DRAMA and EUCHORICS 


54a, Circus Road 
N.W.8 


Theatre Studios 
LONDON 




















FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF 
DRAMATIC ART 


Acting, Directing, Teaching, — 
Stage, Musical Comedy, Talking 
Pictures,—Radio Broadcasting,— 
Public Speaking, General Culture. 
Two Theatres; Complete 
Radio Equipment 
Seporate Children's Department 
Fall Term— October 8th 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalogue upon request 


Telephone: COlumbus 5-0926 
Room 420, 316 W. 57th St., New York City 














SCHOOL 


YORK 
THE THEATRE 


\A/ 
VY 


OF 





Under the direction of 


ELIZABETH T. GRIMBALL 
Teacher of Helen Gahagan, Betty 
Starbuck, Cynthia Rogers and others. 

ACTING AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 

Individual training for the_ Stage, 

Radio and Talking Pictures. Day and 

Iivening Classes. 

First Semester—Intensive, fundamental 
training in acting technique. 

Second Semester—Theatre practice; 
weekly performances. 

Dramatic affiliate of the 

New Academy of New York; 
all branches of applied music. 
Catalogue 
1389 West 56th Street 
New York City COlumbus 56-2445 
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STRANGERS AT HomMeE (Sept. 14——./) Comedy 
by Charles Divine. 





Cat (Sept. 15 .) Adaptation 

em vressie Ernst from the original of 
Rudolph Lothar and Hans Adler. Pro- 
ducers: A. H. Woods and Twentieth 
Century Pictures Co. With Francis 
Lister, Ruth Weston and Rex O'Malley. 


Looking Forward 


RotL, SWEET CHARIOT (Sept. 19) Drama 
py Paul Green. Formerly called Pot- 
ters Field. Producer: Margaret Hewes. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Rose 
McClendon and Frank Wilson. 


Tus Great Wattz (Sept. 22) Operetta 
pased on the lives of Johann Strauss 
and his son. Known abroad as Waltzes 
from Vienna. Producer: Max Gordon. 
Staged by Hassard Short. Settings by 
Albert Johnson. 


Tue DistaFF Sipe (Sept. 25) Drama 
py John Van Druten. From London. 
Producers: Dwight Deere Wiman and 
Auriol Lee. Directed by Auriol Lee. 
Setting by Raymond Sovey. With Syb.1 
Thorndike and Estelle Winwood. 


SMALL MiracLe (Sept. 27) Melodrama by 
Norman Krasna. Producer: Courtney 


Burr. Directed by George Abbott. 
MerrILy We Rott ALonG (Sept. 29) 
Drama by George S. Kaufman and 


Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Mary 
Philips, Cecilia Loftus, Jessie Royce 


Landis and Kenneth MacKenna. 


DANCE WITH Your Gops (Oct. 1) Drama 
by Kenneth Perkins based on voodoo- 
ism in New Orleans. Producer: 
Lawrence Schwab. With Charles Wal- 
dron and Ben Smith. 


Srevepore (Oct. 1) Drama by Paul Peters 
and George Sklar. Return engagement. 
Producer: Theatre Union. 


Sprinc Sona (Oct. 1) Play by Sam and 
Bella Spewack. Producer: Max Gor- 
don. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 
Francine Larrimore. 

(Oct. 1) Play by Owen 

Davis. Producer: Lee Shubert. Directed 

by the author. With Elizabeth Pat- 
terson and Richard Whoref. 


COMING SPRING 


Divipep BY THREE (Oct. 2) Play by Bea- 
trice Kaufman and Margaret Leech. 
Producer and Director: Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic. With Judith Anderson, James 
Rennie and James Stewart. 


CONTINENTAL VARIETIES (Oct. 3) Intimate 
revue. Producers: Arch Selwyn ana 
Harold B. Franklin. With Lucienne 
Boyer and Vicente Escudero. 


A SLEEPING CLERGYMAN (Oct. 15) Drama 
by James Bridie. From London. First 
production of Theatre Guild season. 
With Ruth Gordon, Helen Westley and 
Glenn Anders. 


Lost Horizons (Oct. 15) Play by Harry 
Segall and John Hayden. Producer: 
Rowland Stebbins. With Jane Wyatt. 


THE Farmer TAKES A WiFE (Oct. 16) 
Dramatization of Walter D. Edmonds’ 
novel, Rome Haul, by Mare Connelly 
and Frank B. Elser. Producer: Max 
Gordon. With June Walker and Mar- 
garet Hamilton. 


Closed 


As THOUSANDS CHEER (Sept. 30, 1933-Sept. 
8, 1934) Revue. 


Kkep Movina (Aug. 
with Tom Howard. 


30-Sept. 


8) Revue 
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The New Best Seller 


So Red 
the Rose 


a novel by 


Stark 
Young 


“The best and most completely 
realized novel of the Deep South 
in the Civil War that has yet been 
written.” Ellen Glasgow in the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


“The best book of the year so far.” 
James C. Grey in the New York 
Sun. 


Seventh Large Printing 


$2.50 everywhere SCRIBNERS 














The TURKISH 
a THEATRE 
y 


Nicholas N. Martinovitch 

The first English account of the 
popular Turkish Theatre. Seven full 
plays representing all types of 
drama. Affords genuine reading 
pleasure as well as important re- 
search knowledge. 


Illustrations In Black and Color. 
Price Three Dollars 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street New York 
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Outstanding Plays 
For Little Theatres 


DOUBLE DOOR 

BIG HEARTED HERBERT 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
DINNER AT EIGHT 

THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
GOODBYE AGAIN 
DANGEROUS CORNER 

THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS 
CRIMINAL AT LARGE 

TEN MINUTE ALIBI 

NINE PINE STREET 

THE DARK TOWER 
CANDLE-LIGHT 

THE TAVERN 


AUTUMN CROCUS 


1935 
Catalogue of 


PLAYS 


Our new 1935 complete Cata- 
logue is ready for distribution. 
Completely revised and up-to-the- 
minute, it classifies and fully | 
describes French’s plays of dis- 
tinction for every need. 

Our new system of classifica- 
tion is designed to enable you to 
find just that play, with the least 
possible effort. | 


Please send for your copy today. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York 
811 West 7th St.. Los Angeles 





Pauline Sutorius Aird 





Scenery Simplified 


Queen of Scots 
The Model Theatre (construction) 


48 West 52nd Street 
oR AREER “RRR Coe 
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Marjorie Seligman 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Italian Popular Comedy 
2 vols. K. M. Lea 15.00 


Theatre of the Social Mask (Meyerhold) 
One Act Plays for Women 


B. Alpers 3.50 
P. Sanford 2.5 
Wetzel 1.50 
Daviot 1.2 


ed. A. 
G. Webster and W. 


Gordon 


Victor Hembrow .35 


Our free mailing list will keep you well- 
informed on new drama publications. 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 








You are invited to join 


ACTING: The First Six Lessons........... 
by Richard Boleslavsky 


Acting version of The Little Clay Cart. 
A book on the New Theatre Architecture. 








$1.50 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 


A co-operative membership organization 


News of New Plays; Information Service; Publications; News Letters; Personnel Register; 
Local and National Conferences; Exhibitions. Membership is open to theatre organiza- 
tions of all kinds and to schools, groups and individuals interested in the theatre. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


(Special rates to members) 


A THEATRE LIBRARY. 


IN PREPARATION 


Two books of children's plays: acting versions 


For information concerning membership and rates write to 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 
40 East 49th Street, New York 


by Rosamond Gilder 


from the King-Coit Children's Theatre and the 
Neighborhood Playhouse Junior Players. 
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THEATRE ARTS, inc. |‘ 
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for Yourself 


TTRACTIONS current in New York, 
together with some to look forward 
to within the month (dates indefinite), 
and a list of those which have closed 
after more than two weeks’ run. The 
opening and closing dates appear in 
rentheses after the title. The listing 
is complete through October 16. 


On the Boards 


Saior, BEwaRE! (Sept. 28——-.) Comedy 
by Kenyon Nicholson and Charles 
Robinson. Producer: Courtney Burr. 


Topacco Roap (Dec. 4 .) Drama adap- 
ted from the Erskine Caldwell novel ny 
Jack Kirkland. Producer: Anthony 
Brown. With James Barton. 


DopswortH (Aug. 20——.) Drama by 
Sidney Howard based on the Sinclair 
Lewis novel. Producer: Max Gordon. 
With Walter Huston, Fay Bainter and 
Maria Ouspenskaya. 


Lire BecIns AT 8:40 (Aug. 27 .) Revue. 
Producer: Lee Shubert. Staged by John 
Murray Anderson. Settings by Albert 
Johnson. With Ray Bolger and Bert 
Lahr. 


D'OYLY CARTE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERA 
Company (Sept. 3 .) Savoy Theatre 
troupe, London, in repertory program. 
Oct. 22-24, Pinafore; Oct. 25-27, Io- 
lanthe; Oct. 29-31, The Yeomen of the 
Guard; Nov. 1-3, Princess Ida; Nov. 
5-7, Patience; Nov. 8-10, Trial by Jury 
and The Pirates of Penzance; Nov. 12- 











14, The Mikado; Nov. 15-17, Cox and 
Bor and Pinafore. Producer: Martin 
Beck. 

JUDGMENT Day (Sept. 12———.) Melodrama 


by Elmer Rice. Producer and Director: 
the author. With Josephine Victor, 
Walter N. Greaza, Romaine Callender, 
Fania Marinoff, Lee Baker and Ray- 
mond Bramley. 


COLLEGE SINNERS (Sept. 17-Oct. 20) by 
Terrence Rattigan and Philip Heimann. 
From London. With Patrick Wadding- 
ton. 


ErRANT Lapy (Sept. 17——.) by Nat N. 
Dorfman. 

Kitt THat Story (Sept. 17——.) Melo- 
drama by Harry Madden and Philip 
Dunning. Return engagement. 

A Sup Comes IN (Sept. 19——.) Drama 
by Joseph Anthony. 

THE Great Wattz (Sept. 22 -) Oper- 





etta based on the lives of Johann 
Strauss and his son. Known abroad 
as Waltzes from Vienna. Producer: 
Max Gordon. Staged by Hassard Short. 
Settings by Albert Johnson. 


THe Distarr Sipe (Sept. 25 .) Drama 
by John Van Druten. From London. 
Producers: Dwight Deere Wiman and 
Auriol Lee. Directed by Auriol Lee. 
With Sybil Thorndike, Estelle Win- 
Wood and Mildred Natwick. 


(Continued on next page) 











MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 50 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 

















THE 
Actors’ Workshop 


Complete Dramatic Training 


CLASSES : REHEARSALS 
PERFORMANCES 
All pupils receive private instruction in 
addition to their class work 
All Teaching by Experienced Professionals 


DIRECTORS: 
HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 
Endorsed by 


Walter Hampden Jessie Bonstelle 
Katharine Cornell B. Iden Payne 


Registration Still Open for the Fall Term 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dence, Painting, Sculpture 
349 W. 86th St.,N. Y.C. SChuyler 4-1216 





Frances 


ROBINSON- 
DUFF 


“The Great Teacher”—David Belasco. 


ASOUIRE professional assurance and 
finesse for the stage, motion pictures 
or radio under the guidance of this famous 
teacher of stars. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUC- 
TION in dramatic roles, voice placing, car- 
riage, etc. ADVANCED CLASS in plays 
and the interpretation of roles. BEGIN- 
NERS' CLASS: Laws and rules of the drama; 
continuity of dramatic art. SPECIAL 
COURSES for teachers and public speakers. i] 
Teacher of: INA CLAIRE, HELEN HAYES, 
KATHARINE HEPBURN, JANE WYATT, 

CAROL STONE, OSGOOD PERKINS 

and many other famous stars 

Call, phone or write for Literature 

235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
RHinelander 4-7900 BUtterfield 8-5940 | 




















FANNY BRADSHAW 


Theatre Studio 


* 

Combine the undisputed advantage of 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
with 
REHEARSAL GROUPS 
for 
The experiment and demonstration of 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
e 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
. 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER says: 


“The excellent work of your students 
proves that your teaching is thorough, in- 
telligent and inspired.” 


. 
136 East 67th Street, New York 
REgent 4-3226 LExington 2-2953 











CORNISH PLAYERS on Tour 
Repertoire: 
"The Wind and the Rain" by Merton Hodge 
“Uncle Vanya" by Anton Chekhov 
"One Sunday Afternoon" by James Hagan 
ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY, Director 


Cornish Marionette Company: 
"The Wizard of Oz" 
BOOKING NOW 


Cornish Booking Service 


Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 











THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
STUDIOS 











Course in 
Arts of the Theatre 





TECHNIQUE OF ACTING » VOICE 
AND SPEECH » DANCING » MUSIC 
APPLIED TO MOVEMENT 
STAGE CRAFT 







WITH 









Laura Elliot Burk Symon 
Martha Graham Blanche Talmud 
Louis Horst Mary Tarcai 
Whitford Kane Carol E, Veazie 
Marian Rich Charles Weidman 






Vecheslav Swoboda William A. Williams 
Arthur Wilmurt 












Irene Lewisohn 
Rita Wallach Morgenthau 
Alice McCoy 


DIRECTORS 







SEASON OCTOBER - MAY, 1934-35 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
16 West 46th St., N. Y. C. BR 9-9766 
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School and Studio Directory (conti 


THE TRAPHAGEN 
SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) 
New York City, New York 


Design for the Theatre 


Under the auspices of 
Aline Bernstein, designer 
of many Theatre Guild 
productions. Professional 
methods. Register now. 
New evening and Satur- 
day morning classes. De- 
signing and execution of theatre cos- 
tumes. Practical planning and con- 
struction of models for stage sets. 
Instructors: Esther Peck and Polaire 
Weissman, formerly of the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse. Free placement 
bureau. Investigate before register- 
ing elsewhere. 


Write for Circular 10. Tel. COI. 5-2077 























THE KING-COIT CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE and SCHOOL 


135 East 40th Street, New York 


ACTING DANCING 
DRAWING PAINTING 
MODELLING 
For Children from 4 to 12 Years Old 


AFTERNOON, SATURDAY and 
SUNDAY CLASSES 


Season 1934 - 1935 
OPENS OCTOBER 21st 
Nala and Damayanti 

A Hindu Play 


Tel.: CA 5-8995 











THE SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Complete instruction in the classic. dance, 
in adagio; and character. Rehearsals of 
old and new ballets. Advanced students 
eligible to enter Ballet Company, prepar- 
ing productions. 


Instructors: 


GEORGES BALANCHINE 


Artistic Director 


an 
PIERRE VLADIMIROFF 


Wickersham 2-7667 637 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Send for Brochure 




















THE HILDA SPONG 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Thorough ° Practical 


Acting—Makeup—Public Speaking 
Dancing—Fencing—Singing— Languages 
Broadcasting 


Special student productions directed by 
Earle Larimore, Robert Ross, W alter Hartwig 
and other well-known actors and directors 


Instructions especially designed 
to meet modern requirements of the stage, 
screen and radio 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 
9 EAST 59TH ST. N.Y.C. © Plaza 3-3112 











Playlist, Continued 


SMALL MiIrRAcLe (Sept. 26——-.) Melodrama 


by Norman Krasna. Producer: Court- 
ney Burr. Directed by George Abbott. 
With Joseph Spurin-Calleia. 





DREAM CHILD (Sept. 27 -.) Comedy by 
J.C. Nugent. With the author. 


MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG (Sept. 29——.) 
Drama by George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Mary 


Philips, Kenneth MacKenna, Walter 
Abel and Jessie Royce Landis. 

SPRING SonG (Oct. 1——) Play by Sam 
and Bella Spewack. Producer: Max 


Gordon. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 


Francine Larrimore and Helen Zelin- 
skaya. 

First LEGION (Oct. 1—— ) Drama by 
Emmet G. Lavery. 

STEVEDORE (Oct. 1——.) Drama by Paul 


Return en- 
Theatre Union. 


Peters and George Sklar. 

gagement. Producer: 
DIvIpED BY THREE (Oct. 2——.) Drama 
by Beatrice Kaufman and Margaret 
Leech. Producer and Director: Guthrie 
McClintic. With Judith Anderson and 
James Stewart. 


CONTINENTAL VARIETIES (Oct. 
timate revue. 
and Harold 
enne_ Boyer, 
Nikita Balieff. 


3——.) In- 
Producers: Arch Selwyn 
Franklin. With Luci- 
Vicente Escudero and 


B. 


A SLEEPING CLERGYMAN (Oct. 8——.) 
Drama by James Bridie. From London. 


First production of Theatre Guild sea- 


son. With Ruth Gordon and Glenn 
Anders. 
ORDER, PLEASE (Oct. 9——.) Comedy. 
Lost Horizons (Oct. 15——.) Play by 
Harry Segall and John Hayden. Pro- 
ducer: Rowland Stebbins. With Jane 


Wyatt, Walter Gilbert and Betty Lan- 
caster. 


Looking Forward 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE (Oct. 17) Comedy 
by Lawrence Riley. Producer: Brock 
Pemberton. 

WITHIN THE GATES (Oct. 22) by Sean 


O’Casey. Producers: Bushar and Tuerk. 
Directed by Melvyn Douglas. Settings 
and costumes by James Reynolds. With 
Lillian Gish, Moffat Johnston, Bram- 
well Fletcher and Mary Morris. 


Piece (Oct. 23) 
by Noel Coward. 
London. Producers: Selwyn and 
Franklin. Settings and costumes by 
G. E. Calthrop. With Yvonne Printemps 
and Pierre Fresnay. 


CONVERSATION 
with music 


Comedy 
From 


THE FARMER TAKES A WIFE (Oct. 24) 
Dramatization of Walter D. Edmonds’ 
novel, Rome Haul, by Mare Connelly 
and Frank B. Elser. Producer: Max 
Gordon. Settings by Donald Oenslager. 
With June Walker and Margaret Ham- 
ilton. 


BETWEEN Two Wor.Lps (Oct. 25) by Elmer 
Rice. With Joseph Schildkraut. 

Sinclair and 

Henry Ham- 


JAYHAWKER (Oct. 29) by 
Lloyd Lewis. Producer: 
mond. With Fred Stone. 


WALTZ IN Fire (Oct. 30) by David Hertz. 
Producers: Harmon and Ullman. With 
Zita Johann and Tom Powers. 


L’AIGLON (Oct. 30) Adaptation by Clem- 
ence Dane of the Rostand play, with 
incidental music by Richard Addinsell. 
Producers: Selwyn and Franklin. With 
Eva Le Gallienne and Ethel Barry- 
more. 


(Continued in Back Advertising pages) 








When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 





FLORENCE CANE SCHOOL 
OF ART 
Special Classes 
DANCE MOVEMENT 
Conducted by Katherine Cane 


DECORATIVE DESIGN 
Textiles, Rugs 
Book Jackets 
Paper Design 
Finger Painting 
Conducted by Vera Lyons 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
R. K. O. Bldg. Circle 7-4688 


—— 








OSE ALE SLATE BOCES ERE Ae, 


DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


Modern Dance 
Afternoon and Evening Classes for 
Teachers, Professionals and Beginners 
Practice Classes 
A Special Course In Dance Composition 
Classes Now In Sessica 
Register Now 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 
349 West 86th Street New York City 
SChuyler 4-1216 











KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND. 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


for Stage 


Full 


Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


Professional Education 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave 
New York, 


of the Jooss Leeder School. 


nue, or from the Secretary 
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